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FIVEPENCE. 


THE AUSTRIAN PROPOSITIONS. 


Tux substance of the Russian reply to the Austrian propos tions 
for peace has been made public. The Czar notifies his willingness 
to declare the neutralisation of the Black Sea, and to renounce the 
protectorate over the Greek subjects of the Sultan; but objects to 
any ‘‘ rectification” of his territory on the Pruth or at the mouths 
of the Danube. He also objects to forego the rebuilding of Bomar- 
sund, or te consent to any limitation of his rights, aggressive or 
defensive, in the Baltic. But in agreeing to the neutralisation of 
the Euxine, and the consequent limitation of his naval. power in 
that sea, the Czar, in January, 1856, consents to terms. whieh, in 


April, 1855, he rejected as incompatible with his personal dignity | 


and the honour of his country. So far there has been progress 
during the nine months. The sword has partially done its work. 
If Russia be still to any extent unreasonable, we know the 


process to employ to bring her ruler to a more peaceable frame | 


of mind. The only argument that touches Russia is the ultima 
ratio. From his point of view the Czar is right. in acceding 
no more to his enemies than they can compel him to yield. 
From their point of view the Allies will also be right, if they 
continue to employ the argument which has been to this extent 
convincing. Sharper sword-thrusts, better-directed efforts, and 
heavier blows ;—such are obviously the only means to produce the 
stable and honourable peace, and the European security and inde- 
pendence, which are the sole objects of the war. 

Europe, and the Allies more especially, have now to consider 


HE IM?SRIAL MAJESTY THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 
(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


what effect these partial but insufficient concessions will have on 
the extent and character of the contest, and on the mutual relations 
of the several Powers engaged, or about to be engaged, in it. 
The failure of Russia to give her “pure and simple” adhesion 
to the Austrian project places Austria in a new position to- 
wards Russia. While remaining on the defensive, the Czar 
states to Austria, in effect, “I yield what Great Britain and 
France demanded of me nine months ago. I will not yield 
what you have now, on your own responsibility, added to their 
demand. You ask it in your own interest—not in theirs; and 
I will rather do battle with you than submit to your dictation.” 
What course will Austria pursue under the circumstances? It 
is difficult to believe that Francis Joseph will quietly accept the 
humiliation of the refusal, or that he will wriggle out of the 
dilemma by so unworthy a loophole of escape as that offered to 
him by the “pure and simple” rupture of diplomatic negotiation. 
The heavens would not crack if Prince Gortschakoff and all his 
legation bade their final adieus to the courtly and pleasant Count 
Buol and the bowery avenues of the Prater; neither would the 
post-Metternichian deluge burst forth on the unloosing of the 
little plug, which is kept safe and water-tight, as long as the 
Esterhazys represent the majesty of Austria on the banks of 
the Neva. Everything might go on as peacefully as before—and 
some people are stubborn enough to believe, still more peacefully 
than before—if there were no such persons employed as Ambassa- 
dors, and if plain Consuls were alone left to transact the businessof 
nations. But leaving that questio® as irrelevant at the present 
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time, the wisdom and the spirit of the Austrian Government, if it 
take no steps more decisive than the issue of Prince Gortschakoff’s 
passport and the recall of Prince Esterhazy, will be questioned in 
every part of Europe. Whether such doubts, not unmingled with 
contempt, are of any consequence to the stability of the Austrian 
empire, as at present constituted, time will show. Yet it seems to 
us that no State, however great or powerful, can safely consent to 
any degradation which she has it in her power to avert by honesty 
and courage; and that considerations of interest, which may 
perhaps weigh more strongly than those of duty in the balances of 
Vienna, will link Austria yet more closely to the Western Allies, 
and widen still more sensibly the moral chasm which now separates 
her from Russia. She “has passed the Rubicon,” and a few days 
will show whether she have done so merely to pass back again, or 
to march forward, and fight. The probabilities are that she has 
made up her mind to act honourably and decisively, and to declare 
war against the enemy of Europe. If so, tant mieux pour 0 Autriche! 

It is not possible that Great Britain and France will accede to 
terms which have not even the merit of satisfying their re- 
luctant friend at Vienna ; although some short-sighted politicians 
—and not a few wrong-headed if not wrong-hearted members of 
that party which prefers peace with dishonour and humiliation to 
war with honour and dignity—may consider that the counter-pro- 
positions of Russia are worthy of acceptance. The one set of 
reasoners would punish Austria for not having, at an earlier period, 
made common cause withus. To effect this they would make peace 
on the Black Sea question only—thus leaving Austria to bear the 
whole brunt of Russian vengeance. The other would, with Mr. 
Cobden, make peace on any terms whatsoever, and place the 
victors in the position of the vanquished—leaving to Russia all the 
honour as well as the advantages of the strife. The universal 
heart of Great Britain and France repudiates both; the first, 
because the policy they recommend would be unwise as well 
as ungenerous;—the second, because the policy, if worthy of 
such a name, is the policy of dastards and of idiots—a policy 
that would invite and foment the warfare and the aggression which 
it loathes, and which would leave Europe to the tender mercies of 
those who have no mercy, and own no rule but that of the strong 
hand of ungovernable ambition. 

The Emperor of Russia is in a critical position. Great 
Britain and France have proved—and, if peace be not made, 
will prove yet more emphatically—that they, unaided either by 
Austria or by Prussia, are quite able to enforce the justice 
which he refuses to yield. There is no holding back on their 
parts, no hesitation, no slackening of exertion, no bating of heart 
orhope; but, on the contrary, both people and rulers swell to 
the height of each greater occasion as it arises. In the midst 
of a struggle that seems to have well-nigh exhausted their oppo- 
nent, they feel and act as if all they have done was but a prepara- 
tion for a mightier conflict—a mere warming of their hands in the 
morning, for the great day’s work that lies before them. Whether 
Austria joins them ornot will make no difference to their determi- 
nation, and but little difference to their tactics. France and Eng- 
land have the power of the serew. They have turned it so effec- 
tually as to abate the high pretensions of Russia, and to compel 
slow Austria to make one move in the right direction, and to render it 
difficult, if not impossible, for her to refuse to make another- 
They know how to wield the instrument. What is wanted is the 
screw upon Russia, Austria, and Prussia. Each requires a little 
more pressure, and, if unhesitatingly and vigorously applied, 
it is probable that peace will be the result. Whether the 
happy consummation will be arrived at before or after a spring 
campaign will, under present circumstances, depend as much 
upon the squeezability of Prussia as upon that of Austria. Of 
this all Europe may be certain, that the time has come when 
Prussia must either declare herself our friend or our enemy. 
If she prove a friend the war will speedily close; if not, it will 
last a little longer; but the result will be the same, and Russia 
and all who back her will be compelled to yield to force what 
they have refused to yield to justice. 


ALLEGED ACCEPTANCE BY RUSSIA OF THE AUSTRIAN 
PROPOSITIONS. 

Tue preceding article was in type when the public was startled by 
a telegraphic announcement in a second edition of the Times, under 
date of Vienna, Wednesday, ten p.m, “that Russia had uncon- 
ditionallaecepted the propositions of the Allies,” and that the 
news was “avzthentic.’ The Funds rose in consequence; but, as 
in well-informed quarters little credence was attached to the state- 
ment, and as the Morning Post, at a later hour, announced, on the 
authority of a telegraphic despatch from-Sir Hamilton Seymour, 
that Russia merely accepted the Austrian proposals “as a basis for 
negotiation,” the public securities again declined. In fact the Russian 
answer amounts to little or nothing. All the world knows that the 
Czar in March last accepted in the same manner the famous “ Four 
Points” as the basis of a pacification, without ever intending to 
make peace upon them, as the result but too surely proved. What 
faith can be put in Russia at the present time? What is there in the 
character of Russian diplomacy to induce the belief that she accepts 
the larger basis with a sincerer object than she did the smaller 
one? Between an unconditional acceptance without parley, and 
the acceptance of a basis to parley about, there is a wide difference. 
Of course the Allies will not, and ought not to, raise any diffi- 
culties in the way of renewed negotiation; but while the diplo- 
matists talk the war must proceed. We hope that peace will 
result, but we are certainly not sanguine. 


Tae Queen’s Present to (Miss Nicuticate.—The design— 
sted by the Prince Consort—of the jewel presented by her Majesty to 
Nightingale, consists of a St. George’s Cross in ruby-red enamel, on @ 

white field, representing England. This is encircled by a black band, typifying 

the office of charity, on which is inscribed a golden legend, * Blessed are the 
merciful.’ The Ko)al donor is expressed by the letters “ V. R,” surmounted 
by @ crown in diamonds, impressed upon the centre of the St. George’s Cross, 
from whieh alsovays of gold eraauating. spon the field of white enamel are 

‘aupposed to represent tie glory (ft Englond Wide-sgreading brancles of palm, 

io ht green eoemmel, tipped with goid, form a framework for the shield; their 

temas a> the bottom being banded with a riboon of blue enamel (the colour of 
nthe ribbon for the Crimean medal), ov whieh, in golden letters, is inscribed 

“+ Crimea’ At the top of the shield, beta een the palm branches, and connecting 

tthe whole, three. brilliant stars of diag ds iiustrate the idea of the light ot 

Heaven slied upon the labours of Meroy, P «ace, and Churity, ia counection with 

the y of a-nation, On the beck of th Royal jewel-is an inscription on a 

wp tablet, written by her Mejesty, recon ling it to be a gift and testimonial 
in memory of services rendered to her lrave army by Miss Nighticgale. The 
jewel iaebout three inches in depth by two aid a half in width. [tis to be worn, 
not as & brooch oY Urnameu", but rather as un badge of av order. 
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HER MAJESTY THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. , 


Rumour has been for some time past busy with the name of the young 
Empress of Russia as a personage who exercises no inconsiderable in- 
fluence over the mind of her Imperial husband,and more especially as being 
steadily the advocate of peaceful measures. In Russia, as we all know, 
there are two great parties—the Muscovite and the German. They are as 
antagonistic in the principles of their policy as in their objects of ambition. 
In tlie Council-chamber, in the Army and Navy, in the Administrative 
departments, and even in the saloons of the Emperor, they maintain an 
eternal and internecine rivalry which only the predominant and despotic 
authority of the Crown can temperandcontrol Without going the length 
of saying that the Empress is at the head of one of these parties—for it 
would be contrary to her nature and character to take part against any of 
the subjects of her husband—she is, nevertheless, looked up to with 
veneration and hope by those with whom she sympathises in origin and 
language. If at the present moment she is desirous of peace, it 
would be too much to affirm that a consideration of the evils which 
a universal war would bring upon her Fatherland does not, even un- 
consciously to herself, influence her in endeavouring to give that tone to 
the policy of the country of her adoption. For her Majesty is thoroughly 
German in her r, although a sense of duty and the influence of 
associations have led her entirely to identify herself with the interests of 
her husband and of the nation over which he rules. The whole of her early 
life, and most of it since her marriage, was spent in the Hessian dominions 
—from which she can only be said to have been finally severed when 
called on to mount the throne of Russia. 

Some twenty years ago the traveller in the mountainous regions in the 
neighbourhood of Darmstadt might have encountered and have stopped 
involuntarily to admire—perhaps on the wayside, perhaps in some 
peasant’s cottage, perhaps ascending the mountain's side—one of the love- 
liest of God’s creatures. The same traveller might also have encountered 
her in the streets of Darmstadt, running about that quiet little town, 
making her visits or her purchases, and attended, perhaps, by only a 
waiting-maid, like any other lady promenader. The lady was the Princess 
Mary of Oldenburg, the present Empress of Russia. 

Some ridiculous stories used to be circulated as to the Princess, which 
we only notice here because their contradiction may warn the credulous, 
always too prone to believe the most extravagant fables with respect to 
Royal personages. In consequence of her extraordinary beauty, and the 
frank simplicity of her character, and the pleasure she took in ot 
from the ceremonies of State and Court life, it was circulated that she 
been treated with neglect and disdain by her relatives; that, in short, she 
was a kind of Cinderella, to whom her siaters—or, as according to some 
others, her cousins~- were preferred. These were mere inventions. The 
Princess Mary has always been, and, notwithstanding her elevation to the 
Russian throne, still is, a favourite with the good people of Darmstadt, 
whose affection is amply justified by her extreme affability and beauty. 

While thus she Jived a life of happy freedom the event that was to 
decide her fate in life was approaching. About the year 1840 the present 
Emperor Alexander II., then the Cesarewitch, was sent by his father, the 
late Emperor Nicholas, on a tour through Europe in search of a wife. He 
visited several German Courts, where the brilliancy of the prize exposed 
him toall the seductions and temptations which usually assail a man who 
is known to have come on sucha mission. In vain was he introduced to 
the various Princesses of the reigning houses. From all he passed un- 
scathed till he reached Hesse Darmstadt; but there his fate was sealed. 
One of the peculiar characteristics of the Russian Court is its combination 
of extreme refinement and elegance with an almost patriarchal simplicity 
in domestic life. In the young Princess Mary—then about sixteen years 
of age—the Cesarewitch saw the ideal of a wife, and he became enamoured 
of her at once. Within a year they were married, the Princess changing 
her original names, Maximilienne Wilhelmina Augusta Sophia Maria, 
into - Marie Alexandrowna, by which she is known to the Russian 
people. 

The Empress of Russia was born on the 8th of August, 1824. She was 
the daughter of Louis II., the late Grand Duke of Hesse, and was married 
to the present Emperor of Russia on the 16th of April, 1841. Her Majesty 
has five children, three sons and two daughters. Her elder brother, the 
reigning Duke of Hesse, has recently used his utmost efforts to second his 
sister in her great aim—that of arriving at a restoration of peace. Although 
at war with the Russians, we have learned to respect their many great 
qualities ; and it is a still more softening influence over the asperities en- 
gendered by strife to know that the illustrious lady who shares the Russian 
throne is herself an apostle of peace, civilisation, and progress. 


CHRISTMAS-DAY IN THE CRIMEA. 
(From our Artist and Special Correspondent.) 


Camp, Seconp Division, Dec. 26, 1855. 


Ir was “ creditable to be jolly” under our circumstances; and those 
who were so deserved it, for their lightness of heart under a load of 
privations, Yesterday the mess-tables of the regiments more 
resembled those of England than the impoverished arrangements of 
awinter camp. Plum-puddings sent out from England had failed to 
arrive, as a matter of course; but our military cooks had their own, 
of fresber and equally good materials, The chief losers were the 
sutlers, who were to be seen groaning over the retention of 2000 
puddings at Constantinople, or a thousand and more stowed under 
planks and warm clothing at Balaclava. Whilst the officers in their 
various messes thus surrounded themselves with the good cheer of the 
season, they were not unmindful, at the same time, of the welfare of 
their men, and a vast system of dinners by companies was organised 
throughout the Camp with the greatest success. Money subscribed 
by the soldiers amongst themselves was added to sums clubbed for 
them by their officers, and the most sumptuous repasts were spread 
out upon improvised tables, rigged in naval fashion and s nded by 
leathern thongs from the roofs of the huts. These were feeds svr- 
rounded by all the pomp and circumstance of war, for the soldiers’ 
muskets were slung over their heads, their cartouche-boxes near 
them, whilst their packs decorated the rafters. When the eatables 
had been discussed, grog and porter followed, and toasts were given 
round amidst enthusiastic cheers. Absent friends were thought of 
without the expression of hopes for their enjoyment of better fare 
than had graced the board that day, the feeling being rather—may 
they enjoy themselves as well as we do; and it they fight as we did 
may they have our reward! There the jovial songs so dear to 
soldiers reyerberated through the wooden edifices, and were more 
remarkable for their noisiness than for musical qualities. There were 
hurrahs for the “Girls we left behind us;” murmured applause for 
the “ Old house at home;” and choruses of a hundred voices for 
glees, which of all English music are perhaps the dearest and the 
best to real English hearts, 

Whilst feasting without its outer show of holly-berries and mistletoe 
were the order of the day in our camps, the Russians spent their time 
in quick though useless discharges of their guns frem the north side, 
finding no more appropriate objects to fire at than the holiday folk 
taking a turn in the sunshine and loitering amidst the ruins of Sebas- 
topol. Nor was a contrast wanting between our camps and tho-e of 
the French, where the day was marked by no change: the ill-fed 
soldiers calling round at their usual haunts in search of biscuit, or 
cadging for what else they could pick up. One soldier in particular 
struck me as I was sketching in the hut of Captain Brown, of the 57th, 
under the care of Colour-Sergeant Macgann. He walked up to the 
door of the hut, looked in, and, seeing the crowd devouring their plum- 
pudding, he slowly retreated, heaving a sigh which was visible as it 
escaped into the frosty air, and disappeared with a look which almost 
said, “1s this what they call camp life in winter quarters near the 
enemy ?” went on his weary rounds, asking at the doors of the huts, 
“Johnny, as tu du biscuit ?’ 


Tux Porisn Lecion.—General Zamoyski has just addressed to 
his countrymen and his old companions ia arms, in the form of a report to Prince 
Czartoryski, # circular, ia which he informs them that he is charged by the 
British Government, with the assent of France and Turkey, to organise # divi- 
sion composed of Poles, bearing the name of the ‘ Polish Division of Cossacks 
of the Sultan,” and destined to receive into its rauks Polish prisoners of war, or 
others who tuay quit the Russian army. This division will, at first, be composed 
of a brigade of injautry of two regimeuts; of a battalion of foot chasseurs and of 
two regiments of cavairy. A first regiment of cavalry has pris Be me formed, 
and is now at Varva, and the formation of the first regiment of infantry is far 
advanced at Scutari, General Zamoyski, having to appoint a considerable num- 
ber of officers of all ranks, requests his old comrades of the Polish to send 
in their spplications, with documents proving their rank, to a comtiation which 
has been formed by Prince Cz «wtoryskt for es These applications 
must be addressed to the agency of the Polish division ot the Cossacks, 3, Rue 
Bretonvilliers, Parir, before the 23:h inst., as the appointments are to be made 
ou tae lot February. 
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NEWS. 


Paris. Thursday. 

Tr appears that a variety of highly-important measures of State are in 
preparation in anticipation of the birth of an heir to the Imperial crown— 
measures relative to the continuation of the present dynasty of the 
greatest interest and significance. At the first ball at the Tuileries her 
Majesty appeared ; but did not, as usual, make the rounds of the salons, nor 
enter into conversation with any of the guests, except Lady Cowley. Her 
Majesty retired at an early hour, appearing somewhat fatigued. The 
absence of the Princes Jéréme and Napoléon from the Tuileries, which 
formed the subject of general remark, is, it is whispered, owing to the 
dissatisfaction caused by certain difficulties made to the promotion of some 
of the officers about the persons of their Imperial Highnesses—officers 
especially recommended by them for advancement. An interview has 
taken place between the Prince Jéréme and the Maréchal Vaillant on the 
subject, in which the sentiments of the former have been most decidedly 
expressed, the Prince feeling to a certain degree responsible for the welfare 
of the officers taken from under the authority of their own commanders 
to be on his staff. 

A magnificent fete is to be given at the Ministre d’Etat in honour of the 
inauguration at the new Louvre. ‘The ball at the Hotel de Ville is 
deferred. 

The new arrangemeut in England with respect to the postal transport 
of books and other printed productions is about to be also adopted here, 
and a project for further amelioration on this ‘subject is proposed to be 
brought forward at the next sitting of the Corps Législatif. But while on 
this point we would direct attention to a part of the regulation which, as 
it now stands with regard to the transport between England and France, 
entirely destroys the benefits of the arrangement to a certain anda sufli- 
ciently large class, under peculiar circumstances—we allude to authors 
during the process of correcting proofs. A word, a letter, a mere sign, 
written on the margin of the sheets, either by printer or author, takes 
away his privilege, and the packet becomes subject to the same regulation 
asa letter, and pays by weight—thus causing an unavoidable and frequently 
heavy expense, to those, moreover, whose profession exposes them to the 
constant recurrence of the inconvenience. 

The hard frosts that concluded last week have once more given way to 
thaw andrain. It is to be hoped the latter may not continue, as already 
many parts in the southern and in other departments have suffered much 
from heavy rains and consequent inundations. 

A variety of reports have been spread respecting the reorganisation o f 
the Ecole Polytechnique. It appears, however, that the proposed changes 
go no further than removing therefrom the civil part of the institution, 
which is to be established in the Ecole Centrale of the Quartier St. Antoine 
and making the Polytechnique wholly a military college. It is also 
probable that it will be removed to another locality, and that the present 
building will be converted into a barrack. 

The organisation of the French army has been so much admired by the 
King of Sardinia that he has resolved on introducing various parts of 
the system into his own. Among other innovations, he has decided on 
substituting the statutes of the Legion of Honour for those now exist- 
ing with regard te the Orders of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, by which 
grades formerly non-existent are introduced, and others are modified. 

Of the 103 magnificent copies of the “Imitation de Jésus Christ” 
which gained the grand medal for the Impériale Imprimerie at the late 
Exhibition, the Emperor has purchased 73. The 30 remaining copies 
were confided to the library of Victor Masson, under the express con- 
dition that they should only be sold in a manner worthy of so remarkable 
a production. After the Emperor and Empress’s copies were delivered 
the next was presented to the Pope, another having been offered by the 
Emperor to the Queen at the period of her visit to Paris, 

The Empress has just enriched the Museum of Natural History by the 
gift of two animals of a species not hitherto belonging to any zoological 
establishment in Europe. These creatures partake of the nature of the 
horse and of the wild ass. They were known by description to the 
Museum, but it did not possess even a skin or skeleton of these rare 
animals, which have been presented to her Majesty by the Viceroy of 
Egypt. 

At the Tuileries the evenings fixed for the balls and soirées are the 19th 
and 29th inst., and the 4th February ; the Princesse Mathilde gives a ball 
on the 17th inst. (this evening). 

The entrance of the second division of the troops returning from the 
East has been, from some mismanagement, a source of much disappoint - 
ment alike to them and to the Parisians. No announcement on the 
subject having been issued, the weary army entered Paris on a wet, miser- 
able day, ankle-deep in mud, fatigued and drenched, and passed through to 
their various quarters, unrecognised, and consequently unwelcomed 
by those who would have given them a warm and cordial greeting. 
At the review, passed before the Emperor, every attempt was made to 
manifest how unintentional was the apparent neglect; but the first im- 
pression must have been none the less painful and discouraging at the 
time. 

Another name has just been added to the already too-long obituary-list 
of celebrities carried off within a short space—that of David (d’Angers) 

so called from the name of his native town, added to distinguish him from 
several other sufficiently remarkable artists similarly entitled. David 
d’Angers was born in 1789. The son of a poor wood-carver, his genius 
for sculpture early developed itself; but being checked by his father, who 
wished to apprentice him to a trade, the boy’s despair was so great that he 
attempted to poison himself—happily in vain. Aided at last by a more 
enlightened friend of the family, he came to Paris, entered on the 
profession Nature had destined for him, and through poverty, discourage- 
ment, and political difficulties—for the child of ’89 was baptised in the 
troubled waters of the period that gave him birth, and never altered the 
bias of his opinions—he fought his way to fame and excellence, till the 
name of David d’Angers stood among the uppermost ranks in the list of 
modern sculptors, His funeral was the meeting- pont of some of the most 
remarkable illustrations of the Democratic party now remaining in Paris, 
as well as of the principal artists. Béranger became on this occasion the 
object of a complete ovation on the part of some of the young men as- 
sembled. A discourse was pronounced by M. Halévy, the perpetual secre- 
tary of the Institute: a second had been prepared by the sculptor Etex, 
but was not read, as it was considered unadvisable to do so in the interest 
of the order and tranquillity it might prove difficult to maintain with such 
elements assembled. Nothing, however, transpired to disturb the solemn 
nature of the meeting, which dispersed with perfect order. 

Last week took place the first representation at the Opera, in honour of 
the return of the Army, at which the Emperor, the Empress, and the 
Duke of Cambridge appeared. A large number of the troops might have 
profited by the occasion, for the house was by no means full. 


FRENCH FINANCIAL REPORT. 

The Moniteur of Wednesday publishes the report of the Minister of 
Finance to the Emperor upon the financial condition of France. The 
report concludes as follows :— 

To resume, Sire. This simp!e sketch of the principal financial events of the 
past year shows us & commercial activity without a parallel; unheard-of pro- 
gress in consumption; two enormous loans, paid up with the greatest regu- 
larity, and ina great measure before the payments were due; besides the 
loans, more than 135,000,000f—a sum which had never before been 
known to haye been employed in the purchase of rentes for 
the departments; the direct contributions paid by anticipation, and 
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| ped budget; the floating debt reduced ; 
and all this despite the war, the crisis in the high price of food, 
despite the very y which accidental circumstances imposed 
upon us. What greater proof could be given of the vitality and richness of the 
country, and of all that France is capable of under a popular Government, 
with such resources wisely employed? Extravagance alone might be feared. 
Your Majesty will know how to obviate that danger by your high prudence, 
by firmly opposing the inconsiderate temptations of speculation, and by ad- 
journing, in the interest of the enterprises already commenced, all those 
which do not bear the evident mark of urgency. 


THE PEACE PROPOSALS—RUSSIA’S ACCEPTANCE. 

The ares, narrative of what took place when the Russian answer 
was received is by the Vienna Correspondent of the 7'imes, in a letter dated 
Jan. 12:— 

On Friday, the 11th January, a “ Feldjiiger,” who had quitted St. Peters- 
burg on Saturday, the 5th, reached this city with despatches for Prince 
Gortschakoff, and before noon on the same day the latter had called on the 
‘Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs, and communicated to him their 
contents, which were neither more nor less than the reply of the Russian 
Government to the propositions made by Count Valentine Esterhazy in 
the name of this Government. The conditions relating to the Danube, 
to the neutralisation of the Black Sea, and to the Christian population of the 
Porte, were accepted; although the St. Petersburg Cabinet proposed that they 
should be worded in a somewhat different way. The alterations proposed were, 
however, unimportant, and the Allies would hardly have objected to them, had 
not the Russian Cabinet refused to agree to one of the stipulations contained in 
the first point, which—as your readers will probably recollect—relates to the 
Danubian Principalities. ‘The stipulation referred to is the following :— 

“ Ag an equivalent for the fortified places and territory now occupied by the 
Allied armies, Russia agrees to a ‘ rectification’ of her frontiers towards 
Turkey in Europe.” 

Inits reply the St. Petersburg Cabinet took no notice whatever of the de- 
mand made by the Powers, that a part of Bessarabia should be ceded to Turkey ; 
but it expressed its readiness to restore to Turkey the territory whith it re- 
cently had lost in Asia Minor, if the Western Powers would agree to withdraw 
from the Crimea. In a word, Russia considers the Pachalic of Kars a fair 
equivalent for Kinburn, Eupatoria, Sebastopol, Kamiesch, Balaclava, Kertch, 

d Yenikale. 

By Prince Gortschakoff expressed a wish to be made acquainted with the 
definitive resolution of the Allied Powers without any loss of time, Count Buol 
promised to give him the required information within twenty-four hours. As 
goon as the Russian diplomatist left the Foreign-office Count Buol hurried 
to his Imperial master, and, after having communicated to him what had 
occurred, and received his instructions, he held prolonged con- 
sultations with Sir Hamilton Seymour and M. de Bourqueney. 
Yesterday morning the three Allied Governments had already re- 
solved on the course to be pursued; and when Prince Gortschakoff, at 
one o’clock, called at the Foreign-office, he learned from Count Buol 
that Austria, France, and England rejected the counter-propositions which 
had been made by Russia. Positive orders were yesterday sent to 
Count Esterhazy to quit St. Petersburg on the 18th, if the original pro- 
positions were not previously accepted purement et simplement by the 
Russian Government. Something has been said of a cession of the 
Danubian Islands; but such a proposal would not be taken into consideration, 
as the three great Powers have resolyed to deprive Russia of the power to 
invade the Danubian Principalities at pleasure. During the last thirty-six 
hours the Austro-Russian party has done all in its power to shake the resolu- 
tion of the Emperor, but his Majesty is as firm as a rock. A hundred con- 
flicting reports are in circulation relative to the Russian counter-propositions, 
and it may, therefore, be well to observe that the information given above is 
perfectly authentic. 


AMERICA—THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


The mail-steamer Asia, which sailed from New York on the 1st inst., 
arrived at Liverpool on Monday last. The Message of the President was 
read before the Senate, at Washington, on 31st December. The House of 
Representatives had not at the time elected a Speaker, and great excite- 
ment was produced when the President’s Message was announced. After 
a fierce debate, it was decided, by 87 against 126, that the Message should 
not be read until the House was organised. 

At the outset the President alluded to the satisfactory condition of 
tranquillity in which the Republic was, and then proceeded to give an 
.account of the difference with Great Britain regarding the terms of the 
Bulwer-Clayton treaty :— 

By the Convention of 1850 cemplete independence was secured to the 
States of Central America, and all claims on the part of either England or 
America were thereby relinquished, and no dominion was to be assumed by 
either, On his (the President’s) accession to office, it became apparent that 
Great Britain still continued in the exercise of assertion of large authority in 
all that part of Central America commonly called the Mosquito coast, and 
covering the entire length of the State of Nicaragua, and a part of Costa 
Rica; that she regarded the Belize as her absolute domain, and was gradually 
extending its limits at the expense of the State of Honduras; and that she had 
f rmally colonised a considerable insular group kown as the Bay of Islands, and 
bélonging of right to that State. All these acts and pretensions, being contrary to 
tae tenour of the convention, have been made fhe subject of negotiations, 
through the Ambassador in London. The correspondence between the two 
Governments shows a wide divergence of view between them as to the 
stipulations of the convention; Great Britain maintaining her Mosquito 
sovereignty—a sovereignty which, as derived from the acts of Indians, is 
not recognised by the public law of Europe or America. Yet these rights 
haye been reasserted as against the Central American States, the legiti- 
mate successors of all the rights of Spain to the territory. On the eastern 
coast of Nicaragua the interference of Britain appears in the shape of a 
protectorate over the Mosquito tribe of Indians. But the Belize and 
Honduras establishments approach to colonial governments as much as do 
those of Canada or Jamaica. It was impossible for the United States’ Govern- 
ment to acquiesce in such a construction of the convention. Toa renewed call 
by this Government upon Great Britain, to abide by, and carry into effect, the 
stipulations of the convention according to its obvious import, by withdrawing 
from the possession or colonisation of portions of the Central American States 
of Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, the British Government has at length 
r-plied, affirming that the operation of the treaty is prospective only, and did 
not require Great Britain to abandon or contract any possessions held by her in 
Central America at the date of its conclusion. The United States’ Goverament, 
simply desiring the fulfilment of the convention in its essence and spirit, has 
not looked to rights which it might assert, independently of the treaty, in 
consideration of its geographical position, and other circumstances. The 
British Government, in its last communication, still declares that it sees 
n> reason why a conciliatory spirit may not enable the two Govern- 
ments to overcome all obstacles to a adjustment of the sub- 
ject. Ou this subject the President concludes :—* Assured of the correct- 
ness of the construction of the treaty constantly adhered to by this 
Government, and resolved to insist on the rights ot the United States, yet 
actuated also by the same desire which is avowed by the British Government, 
to remove all causes of serious misunderstanding between two nations asso- 
ciated by so many ties of interest and kindred, it has appeared to me proper 
not to consider an amicable solution of the controversy hopeless. There is, 
however, reason to apprehend that with Great Britsin in the actual occupation 
of the disputed territories, and the treaty therefore practically null, so far as 
regards our rights, this international difficulty cannot long remain undeter- 
mined without involving in serious the friendly relations which it is 
the interest as well as the duty of both countries to cherish and preserve. It 
will afford me sincere gratification if future efforts shall result in the success 
anticipated heretofore with more confidence than the aspect of the case permits 
me now to entertain.” 

In regard to the difference with England arising out of her violation of the 
United States’ neutrality laws, by the attempt to raise recruits within her 
borders, the President presents no definitive view of the case. He has de- 
manded of the British Government not only a cessation of the wrong, but its 
reparation; yet nothing specific is disclosed concerning the character of the 

* reparation demanded or the disposition of the English Government to make it. 
' The subject is yet under discussion, 

In reference to the Sound Dues of Denmark, it is stated that the invitation to 
the United States’ Government to go into a convention with the representatives 
of all European States for the capitalisation of the dues, has been declined, 
though a willingness is expressed to compensate Denmark for all of her outlay 
in improving the navigation of the Sound or Belts. 

The difficulties with France, Spain, and Greece are all pronounced settled, or 
nearly settled. 


Affairs were quiet at Nicaragua, and General Walker had dispatched a 
ae rer Siateticies to assist the Feeaident: i ; 
from Mexico report the resignation of Alvarez, and the election 
of General Comonfort. ‘The following is the new Ministry :—Foreign 
relations, Rosa ; Justice, Montes ; Government, Lafragua; War, Selicio; 
Finance, Payne. Alvarez had departed for the south. 


almost without expense ; a well-ba 


Trax Commutatiox.—The result of the corn averages for the 
ten years to Christmas last is that each £100 of tithe-rent charge will amount 


to £93 18s. Lid. for 1856, which is rather more than 4 per cent above last 
d ear’s value, 
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NOTES7OF THE WEEK. 


Tue President of the United States has committed an act which makes a 
patriot recur to the window at Whitehall, or at least to the resolution of 
February, 1689, The King of the States has ventured ona coup d'état. 
The House of Representatives, having met, was unable to choose a 
Speaker, owing to the fierce struggle of parties; the key to which is said 
to be the fact that his Majesty, Frankland Pierce, has utterly lost the con. 
fidence of all the worthier part of the American people, owing to their 
belief in his reckless willingness to embroil them with this or any other 
foreign nation, for the sake of creating for himself a war popularity. 
Regarded by this light, the hostility of the Representatives may be con- 
sidered as a protest, on the people’s part, against the sordid manceuvres of 
the White House. But the President's “ Message” had been prepared 
with great elaboration, and privately printed, under lock and key, it is 
said, in his own residence, and the continued delay wore out the patience 
of Mr. Pierce. So, just before the last mail left, he sent in his secretary, 
Mr. Sidney Webster, with the document. The Representatives were 
naturally indignant, and declared that the Constitution had been violated; 
that the Message must be sent to them as a body, which was incomplete 
until a Speaker had been chosen; and that the President had at once 
committed a crime and offered an insult. The Sovereign’s Message was 
not received; but the consideration of it was ordered to be adjourned. 
The next report will be interesting. 

According to certain terrified writers, the British Constitution has also 
been violated, and ruin is impending. The House of Lords and the Throne 
itself are menaced through the expected abolition of the rights gained 
by primogeniture. Why these rights are expected to be abolished will 
naturally be the next question; and the answer is, that Judge Parke, 
whose retirement from the Bench we have already chronicled, takes the 
title of Lord Wensleydale, his patent limiting the existence of such 
peerage to “his own natural life.” The honour is granted to the man 
who has earned it, but it is not to be transmitted to somebody who has 
not earned it, but happens to be related to the man who has. We have 
heard no official explanation of the arrangement ; but if it be intended as 
a precedent we are heartily glad to record it. The House of Lords—whose 
judicial functions are a laughing-stock to the country, owing to the ridicu- 
lously insufficient and irregular character of the proceedings—requires 
strengthening by the presence and advice of able lawyers; but a lawyer 
ought to have done some very remarkable service to his country before 
his heirs for ever are presented with an irresponsible share in the govern- 
ment of the people. These peerages for life seem extremely well calcu- 
lated to meet the difficulty ; and, as a general rule, this is the kind of honour 
which should be awarded to a successful soldier or lawyer, as it is to the suc- 
cessful member of the nobler and holier profession of a spiritual teacher. 
Why should Lord Sabretash, or Lord Barnwell-and-Adolphus, leave us his 
son or nephew as our ruler, while the Right Rev. Lord Rubric is content 
with a life interest in his baronial coronet ? 

Sir William Codrington’s despatch upon the subject of drunkenness in 
the British army is entitled to respect rather from the honourable feeling 
which prompted it than from its fairness or itslogic. The gallant General 
is indignant that “the fathers and mothers and wives and sisters of the 
soldiery should be taught to think that they do nothing but drink ;” and 
he does right to be angry. But military reasoning (always excepting the 
ultima ratio regum) is not invariably convincing ; and in this short letter 
the Commander-in-Chief in the Crimea has managed to entangle himself 
in two awkwardnesses, He appeals to the number of “ crimes of drunken- 
ness” as very small, “ not more than one man in two days per company, 
estimated at 100 men.” “Crimes of drunkenness” is a technical phrase, 
meaning crimes which the authorities punish. The fact notoriously was 
that the men, for lack of mental employment, and for want of that inter- 
course with their officers which would have prevented much vulgar vice, 
used to lie about among the tents in every state of intoxication, but 
without, in most cases, incurring penalties which the half-ashamed 
authorities were not in any hurry to enforce. We blame the soldiers 
in a modified degree only; they had money given them, drink-shops 
opened to them, and no better provision offered to them; but it would be 
absurd to deny the facts brought out by the letters from the Camp. Things 
will be better; means are being afforded to the men to send home their 
pay ; books and newspapers are more largely supplied, and a good many 
of the grog-shops are abolished; and we do not quarrel with the General 
for being annoyed at the exposure, or for putting a good face upon the 
state of things as early ashe could do so. But it was hardly worth while 
to play with phrases, or even to tell ignorant civilians to estimate the 
“ companies” all round the army at one hundred, when it is notorious in 
the Camp that fifty—a number that materially alters the gallant General’s 
calculations—would now be nearer the mark. Finally, our noble fellows 
in the Crimea may be assured that we in England know that they do 
much more than drink—that they work, watch, fortify, and fight, at need ; 
and that, if their friends of the press—the best friends an army ever had 
since war was invented—point out a bad system and illustrate its evils, 
it is that the system may be amended. 

Whatever may be thought of the Bishop of Exeter’s views in ecclesias- 
tical matters, there can be no doubt of his readiness and dexterity. It was 
not to be expected that his Lordship would omit notice of the decision of 
Dr. Lushington for removing the millinery and medieval toys which one 
set of weak-minded people stick about the churches, to the frightful scandal 
of another set of weak-minded people, who are thereby prevented from 
worshipping. He has addressed the Doctor, vindicated the Puseyite cere- 
monies, and even intimated that he should not object to see the sacra- 
mental oblations carried in a procession. And with theological dexterity 
he flings in the case of Judas, who, when “ the box of ointment, very 
precious,” was broken at the feet of the Redeemer, complained of such a 
“ waste,” when the ointment might have been sold for a large price, to be 
given to the poor. Placing Mr. Hope and the other wealthy 
Belgravians who lavish their gold in decorating their churches in the 
position of the humble bearer of the ointment, the Bishop finds in their 
opponents a etrong likeness to “ Judas, that distinguished advocate for 
simplicity in devotion.” 

The Duke of Argyll has been afflicting a portion of his tenantry with 
a curious little Maine Liquor Law of his own invention. He has issued 
his high command—no brutum fulmen where a landlord, with powers of 
eviction, is the Olympian Jove—that none of his tenants in a certain dis- 
trict shall use whisky, or other intoxicating liquors, at rejoicings, fune- 
rals, or other assemblages. But his Grace has been pleased to draw aline, 
of the working of which thore who do not know the property can scarcely 
form an idea. The tenants who come under this interdicting rule are 
those who do not pay more than £30 a year. We are not likely to be 
accused of joining in any vulgar claptrap about aristocratic tyranny, of 
one law for the rich and another for the poor; but it appears to us that 
the principle upon which such interference with social habits is based is 
a vicious one, and that such arbitrary edicts more nearly recemble the 
logical and practical sort of legislation which might emanate from some 
well-meaning, hasty feminine law-giver, who would reform the world at a 
stroke from her drawing-room window, than the rational administration 
of a landlord who, as a statesman and 2 philosopher, must know that 
people are not to be made virtuous by force. ' 


Porvutation or Rome.—The Moniteur Cennary 6) announces 
that the General Vicariate of Rome has just published an official census of the 
population of Rome, for the year 1855. In all, there are 177.461 inhabitants; 
among whom there are 36 bishops, 1226 secular priests, 2213 monks and other 
religious personages, 1912 nuns, aud 687 seminarists. At Rome, therefore, 
there are, in all, 5081 priests, monks, nuns, or seminarists—tha‘ is to say, one 
to every 35 inhabitants. 
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OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


THE MARQUIS TOWNSHEND. 
GrorGE FERRARS TowNSHEND, third Marquis Townshend, of Raynham, in 
the co. of Norfolk, and Baron de Ferrars of Chartley, Baron Basset of Dray- 
ton, Baron Loyaine, Bourchier, Compton of Compton, and Townshend of 
Lynn Regis, in the co. of Norfolk, in the Peerage of the United Kingdom, a 
Baronet, and High Steward of Tamworth, was the eldest son of George, the 
second Marquis, by his wife, Charlotte, second daughter of Eton Mainwaring 
Ellerker, Esq., of Risby Park, Yo'<shire, He was born the 13th Dec., 1778, 
and succeeded his father, as third Marquis, the 27th July, 1811. He married, 
the 12th May, 1807, Sarah Gardner, daughter of the late William Dunn 
Gardner; but was separated from her a year after the marriage. The 
Marquis Townshend died about a fortnight ago, at his villa near Genoa. He 
has had no issue, and is succeeded by his cousin, Capt. John Townshend, R.N., 
of Ball’s Park, Herts, M.P. for Tamworth, now the fourth Marquis, who is 
married to Elizabeth Jane, eldest daughter of the late Rear-Admiral Lord 
George Stuart, and has issue a son and three daughters. 


THE RIGHT HON. H. GOULBURN, MP. 

Tue Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, of Betchworth House, Woking, Surrey, 
MP. for the University of Cambridge, was the eldest son of the late Munbee 
Goulburn, Esq., of Portland-place, by his wife Susan, daughter of William, 
fourth Viscount Chetwynd. He was born the 19th March, 1784. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated M.A. in 1808, 
having the year previously been returned to the House of Commons for the 
borough of Horsham. Mr. Goulburn married, the 21st Dec., 1811, Jane, third 
daughter of Matthew, fourth Lord Rokeby, and sister of the sixth Lord Rokeby, 
who is now with the army in the Crimea. Mr. Goulburn was made Under 
s of State for the Home Department in 1810, under the Duke of Port- 
land’s Ministry, and continued in office during the administration of his Grace’s 
successor, the unfortunate Spencer Perceval. At the general election in 1812 Mr. 
Goulburn was elected M.P. for St. Germans. In the same year he was appointed 
Under Secretary for the Colonies, an office he held up to 1821. In 1818 he was 
returned to the House of Commons for West Looe, and from 1826 to 1831 hesat 
for Armagh. He accepted the post of Chief Secretary for Ireland in 1821, and 
was then made a Privy Councillor. He held the chief Secretaryship under 
the several Administrations of the Earl of Liverpool, Viscount Goderich, 
George Canning, and the Duke of Wellington; and in March, 1828, he was 
made Chancellor of the Exchequer. He continued at the head of the Financial 
Department until the Duke of Wellington retired, in January, 1830. At the 
general election in 1831 Mr. Goulburn was first elected one of the M.P.s for 
the University of Cambridge. Since then the right honourable gentleman 
has continued to represent the University, not without occasional opposition— 
particularly on a recent election, when he was opposed by Lord Feilding. 
On the formation of Sir Robert Peel’s first Ministry, in December, 1834, 
Mr. Goulburn was appointed Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, which he held till the Administration broke up in April 
following. When Sir R. Peel was again called upon, in Sept., 1841, 
to take office, he selected Mr. Goulburn for Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in which office he materially assisted the Premier in his financial and free-trade 
measures. Mr. Goulburn did not join, like many of his former colleagues in 
office, the Earl of Aberdeen’s Government, although he invariably gave the 
Ministry his independent support, and was among the minority in the division 
on Mr. Roebuck’s motion in January last year. Since he retired with the 
late Sir Robert Peel, in the summer of 1846, the right hon. gentleman has 
taken no very active part in politics, but has always supported those measures 
he deemed n to fully carry out the views of Sir Robert on the 
policy of free-trade. The late Sir Robert Peel appointed him one of his 
executors (Viscount Hardinge being the other), and guardian to his children 
until they attained their majority. Mr. Goulburn died on the 12th inst., at 
his seat, Betchworth House, near Dorking; he leaves issue two sons and a 
daughter. The right hon. gentleman’s only brother is Edward Goulburn, 
Esq., Serjeant-at-Law, and a Commissioner of Bankruptcy; whose third wife, 
Catherine, second daughter of the fourth Lord Rokeby, is sister of the Right 
Hon. Henry Goulburn’s widow. 


MR. SERJEANT ADAMS, 

Joun ADAMS, Esq., Serjeant-at-Law, and Assistant Judge of the Mid- 
diesex Quarter Sessions, was the third son of Simon Adams, Esq., of 
Ansty Hall, in the county of Warwick, Recorder of Daventry, by his wife, 
Sarah, daughter of Cadwallader Coker, Esq., of Bicester. Mr. Serjeant 
Adams was born in 1786; and, having early in life adopted the legal pro- 
fession, he practised with marked success on the Midland Circuit, and attained 
the rank of Serjeant-at-Law. He was also the author of a useful essay on the 
subject of ejectment. Some twenty years ago Mr. Serjeant Adams was 
chosen Chairman of the Middlesex Sessions; and when the salaried office of 
Assistant Judge of those Sessions was created by Act of Parliament, he 
was the first Judge appointed; and he has since continued to pre- 
side at the Sessions trials in Middlesex and Westminster up to the 
time of his death with credit to himself and satisfaction to the public. 
Mr. Serjeant Adams, though eccentric and somewhat rough and abrupt 
in his manner, possessed much knowledge and sound sense. He was 
a humane man, and a thoroughly honourable and upright jndge. He 
had too, an honesty and a firmness of purpose that made him always 
respected. He took great interest in the improvement of the Criminal 
Law, and in all the plans proposed for the disposal and 
reformation of culprits. He frequently put forth his views and notions on 
these themes in essays and letters ably written. In private life Mr. Serjeant 
Adams was also very generally esteemed and respected. Mr. Serjeant 
Adams married first, in 1811, Eliza, only daughter of William Nation, Esq., 
of Exeter, by whom—who died in 1814—he had twosons, viz., John Adams, 
Esq., a Chancery barrister, author of “The Doctrine of Equity,” who died in 
September, 1848, and the Rey. William Adams, author of “‘ The Shadow of the 
Cross,” who died in January, 1848. Mr. Serjeant Adams married secondly, 
in 1817, Jane, daughter of Thomas Martin, Esq., of Nottingham, and by her 
(who died in 1825) he had a son, the Rey. Henry Cadwallader Adams. The 
Serjeant married, thirdly in 1826, Charlotte Priscilla, daughter and heiress 
of John Coker, Esq , and by her has had three sons, the eldest of whom is the 
Rey. Coker Adams, Fellew of New College, Oxford. Mr. Serjeant Adams died 
on the 10th inst., at his house, 9, Hyde-park-street. 


DR. WEBB, MASTER OF CLARE HALL. 

Tux Rey. William Webb, D.D., F.LS., Master of Clare Hall College, Cam- 
bridge, was born in February, 1775, at Sutton Coldfield, near Birmingham, and 
died on the 4th inst., at the Vicarage of Litlington, Cambridgeshire. His father 
was master of Bishop Vesey’s Grammar School at Sutton Coldfield, and his 
mother’s maiden name was Barratt. He was educated at home until sent to 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, in the year 1793. He graduated here in 1797, and 
was subsequently a fellow and tutor of the College. He succeeded Dr. Tork- 
ington as its master in 1815, and became soon after Vicar of Litlington, Cam- 
bridgeshire. He married, in 1815, Ann, daughter of the Rev. Theodore V. 
Gould, late Rector of Fornham, by which lady (who survives him) he has had 
two sons and a daughter, of whom the youngest alone is now living. In politics 
Dr. Webb was a stanch Tory; he was Chairman of the Election Committees. 
He opposed the present University reforms. He was an antiquariau and botanist, 
and has left a very valuable library of topographical, antiquarian, and bo- 
tanical works. 

Erratum.—In the Obituary in our Journal of Jan. 5, for “ Yeck- 
son ” read Dickson. 


THE BRITISH ARMY POST-OFFICE AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 
(From our Special Artist.) 


I senp you a Sketch of the interior of the British Army Post-offica in 
Constantinople, an es:ablishment of no mean importance in the vast 
military operations now going on in the East; conferring, as it does, 
such advantages both on the Army and Navy, and in the midst of 
strife and bloodshed keeping up home ties, and carrying us back in 
thought to our ul firesides. 

The staff employed consists of a postmaster, and three assistant post- 
masters; eight clerks, who bave been selected from the General Post- 
office in London; and two natives of Const»ntinople, who act chiefly as 
interpreters; for, though it was established ss a British Army Post, 
many letters through it to and from the soldiers in the ‘Turkish 
Contingent, &c. Two of*the postmasters and three of the clerks are 
employed in the Post-office in the Crimea, assisted by two intelligent 
non-commissioned officers. 

The scene on the arrival and departure of the mails is one of the 
greatest activity. The boat from Marseilles brings from twenty to 
twenty-five bags, each as much as one of our strong-backed hamals (or 
porters) can stagger under, and the number of letters is said to exceed 
12,000, and that of the papers 8000. This vast number is s rted into 
regiments, brigades, and divisions, and dispatched to the Crimea and 
Scutari in the short space of two hours. The courtesy and attention 
shown by the officiale in this establishment to the public presents a 
vast contrast to the brusquerie of the other post-oftices in this city. 
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ALOUCHTA. 


MopERN travellers in the Crimva all unite in extolling the beauty of 
the coast scenery in the neighbourhood of Alouchta—a town situated on 
the southern shore of that peninsula, nearly half-way between Sebastopol 
aad Kaffa. “ Alouchta,” says Mr. Danby Seymour,— 


Is beautifully placed on the sloping side of a gentle elevation, near the sea- 
shore, and the cultivation of the vine has made here rapid progress. Its 
situation, in a wide and fertile valley, at nearly the centre of the southern 
coast, must always have rendered it an important place, although the only 
mention of it in ancient times is with reference to the castle built here by 
Justinian, the remains of which are to be seen ona little hill near the sea 
shore. The ancient town of Alouchta was built in front of the fort on the right 
bank of the river Oulou Ouzéne, but the place is now deserted and covered 


with the wild vine and tamarisk. Some remains may still be discovered of | 


houses and of several Greek churches placed on the most elevated positions. 
The churches are nearly as large as those of Kherson; an’ in the principal 


ALOUCHTA.—FROM A SKETCH BY WILLIBALD RICHTER, 


one @ semicircular apse shows that either a bishop or at least a priest of high 
rank presided over the clergy attached to it. Alouchta is the limit between 
the eastern and the western coast, which are great rivals for public favour. 
There can, however, be no doubt that in.remarkable scenery and romantic 
beauty the western coast has greatly the advantage. The igneous jets of 
ophitic granite do not come further east than Alouchta ; and while the granite 
domes of Kastele, Aioudagh, and Liméne form promotories and bays, and 
sublime variations of scenery, the eastern coast is a monotonous repetition of 
narrow ravines, covered with meagre vegetation, of the witch-elm (the com- 
monest tree in the Crimea), the turpentine-tree, and the Oriental juniper, some 
specimens of which measure as much as a foot and a half in diameter. 

The macadamised road does not extend along the coast further than 
Alouchta, and here turns off northward to Simpheropol, a distance of about 
forty miles. It mounts for the first twelve miles through the rich valley of 
Alouchta, till an obelisk marks the highest point, whence it descends through 
the cheerful little valley of the Angar, which runs into the Salghir. Here the 
Tchatyr-Dagh, the highest mountain in the Crimea, rises immediately on the 
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TCHOUFOUT-KALEH.—FROM A SKETCH BY WILLIBALD RICHTER. 


left; and the valley is an enormous rent in the red pudding-stone of which the 
mountain. itself is ccmposed. A little further on, a shady spot, called Tavsham 
Bazar (the Hare-murket), serves as 4 resting-place for carriages coming from 
Simpheropol, before they eacounter the hilly part of the journey to the coast 
and from Taysham Bazar to Simpheropol the road is good and even. 


TCHOUFOUT-KALEH. 


Tus is a small town in the neighbourhood of Bagtcheserai, which has 
been inhabited for centuries by a colony of Jews. It is perched on an 
isolated rock, with houses overlooking the precipice. A road cut in the 
rock, and joining the one which leads to the southern coast, is the only 
communication to this singular little place, which is surrounded by a strong 
wall, entered by gates, which are closed every evening :— 

Mr. Danby Seymour, in his recent “‘ Travels in the Crimes,” gives the 
following description of Tchoufout-Kaleh :— 
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Tchoufout-Kaleh means in Turkish, “ the fortress of the Jews,” and thi® 
name is not found applied to it till two hundred years ago. The ancient nam 
was Kirkor, which was the capital of the Khans before they removed t 
Bagtcheserai. From the earliest times this spot must have been a residenc® 
of men, for there is a crypt town built at the entrance of the gorge, in the 
strata of the chalk, with the isolated hill of Tchoufout Kaleh behind it, which 
served as a place of refuge, fortified by nature. All the other crypt towns in 
the Crimea, as those of Inkerman, Mangoup, Katchikaléw, and Tepekerman, 
are built io similar localities, and date from the time of the Tauro-Scythians, 
many centuries before Christ. : 

This subterranean town is cut under the fortress in the sides of the little 
valley. There are in one place alone as many as fifty of these grottoes, and a 
path with steps is cut in the rocks leading from them up to the fortress. On 
the opposite side one of them is conyerted intothe Monastery of the Assumption, 
and inhabited by the monks. : 

All the higher part of the valley, beyond a magnificent group of oaks, has 
been used for ages as a burying-ground by the Jews, and is called the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat. The tombs, great numbers of which are cut in the white 
chalk, are ranged under fine trees, and along the sides of the paths. Some of 
the monuments go as far back as the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
the most ancient are also the simplest, and resemble long stone coffins. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


SunpDay, Jan. 20.—Septuagesima Sunday. : 

Monpay, 21.—St. Agnes. New South Wales colonised, 1788. 

TUESDAY, 22.—St. Vincent. Lord te ey born, 1788. 

WEDNESDAY, 23.—William Pitt died, 1806. Duke of Kent died, 1820. 
THURSDAY, 24.—Frederick the Great born, 1712. 

FRipay, 25.—Robert Burns born, 1759. Prince of Wales christened, 1842. 
SaTuRDAY, 26.—Brazil discovered, 1496. Dr. Jenner died, 1823. 
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It is stated, evidently upon some kind of authority, and in order 
that the subject may be fully discussed as soon as Parliament 
meets, that the disastrous fall of Kars may in great measure be 
attributed to the personal hostility of our Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople towards General Williams. It is alleged that Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, who has a talent for hating, manifested this 
hostility as soon as General Williams began to show evidence of 
talent of another and more valuable kind, and that Lord Stratford 
had unhappily the means of rendering himself mischievous, by 
inducing the Turkish Government to withhold the assistance so 
urgently needed; and the want of which, if it have not disgraced 
our arms, has imperilled the fortunes of a campaign, and rendered 
peace more difficult to conquer and to maintain. Sixty-three des- 
patches to Lord Stratford were, it is stated, sent by the sorely- 
pressed but heroic General. They all remained without reply. 
When, ultimately, the Ambassador was forced, by orders from 
home, to attend to General Williams’s cémmunications, it was 
too late to prevent the melancholy catastrophe. Lord Stratford has 
rendered great services to his country in former years; he has 
played a conspicuous and beneficial part in all the transactions 
immediately prior to the declaration of war against Russia; and is 
a diplomatist of such consummate ability that Great Britain would 
be much the better for half a dozen like him. Of the peculiarities 
of his Lordship’s character the public have hardly to be informed, 
especially since the “ Roving Englishman” let in a little coloured 
light upon them; but we should reluctantly believe that he had 
been guilty of conduct for which, if it be proved, there is no 
punishment in the statute-book too severe. In fact, if the charge 
be true, and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, from private malice, has 
neglected his duty to his Queen’s ally, he is a traitor. There is no 
use in mincing words. We sincerely hope that, for the honour of 
England, the veteran Ambassador may be able to clear himself 
before his Peers ; for those who make the attack cannot stop short 
of impeachment, 


Ir is the present privilege of this great nation to be able to carry 
on a just and necessary war without enduring its more palpable and 
immediate calamities. So little is the pressure felt, except in a 
slightly-inereased amouat of taxation, that no work of peace has 
fallen into abeyance ; no good work of domestic charity previously 
commenced has been Jeft undone; and legal, political, social, and 
educational reforms are severally wrought out to their conclusions, 
quite as steadily, and almost as zealously, as if we were at peace 


‘with the whole world. Thus, although the nation is at war, it has 

time for the consideration of such minor matters as the bestowal of 
a pension on an unfortunate author, and to debate the whole policy 
as well as the whole administration of a thing so comparatively 
unimportant as the Pension List. If it be true, as Dr. Johnson 
said, “that the chief glory of every people arises from its 
authors,” and if it be true, as others have asserted, that both in 
war and in peace &@ great nation is bound in justice to itself to 
honour its chief authors if they be prosperous, and to suecour 
them if they fall into unforeseen and undeserved calamity, what 
shall be said of the British Government, that neither honours 
British authors nor rewards them ? which grants them a niggardly 
allowance, not as a right, but as an eleemosynary contribution to 
save them from the workhouse? and which systematically robs 
them of by far the greater portion of the sum which a mean- 
minded Parliament sets annually apart for them? Mr. Haydn, 
a working man of letters, author of a very useful compila- 
tion, was stricken by paralysis while employed on a casual 
job in the service of the Foreign-office. A pension of £25 was 
shortly after settled upon him; less than half the annuity 
which a country gentleman of moderate means would confer 
upon a coachman or a footman who had honestly served 
him in the days of health and strength; less by a good 
deal than a crossing-sweeper could scrape up in any ordi- 
nary thoroughfare of the metropolis; less by half than the 
wages of an omnibus conductor; and within a few pounds of as 
much as the careful State pays for the support and education of 
a criminal qualifying himself at the public expense to obtain a 
ticket of leave! To award such a pittance is an insult to Litera- 
ture—a disgrace to the national character that will submit to it. 
The claims of Literature should be urged upon the nation—not for 
the sake of Literature, but for the sake of the nation itself, that must 
suffer in its interests, no less than in its character, if its “ chiefest 
glory” be wilfully or ignorantly degraded. We attach no blame 
to Lord Palmerston for the mean £25 bestowed upon Mr. Haydn ; 
for his Lordship, by a private act, did much to relieve himself 
from the imputation which might in other circumstances 
have been thrown against his Government; but what the public 
ought to inquire is why and how the Minister has no larger sum 
at his disposal? Any Minister claiming to worthily represent his 
country should make it a point to demand of Parliament fuller 
powers in such matters, so as to place the bestowal of literary 
pensions on Ministerial responsibility, without reference to their 
amount. If the Pension List were carefully examined, it would 
be found that more than one-half of the annual £1200 sup. 
posed to be granted to Literature and Science is bestowed 
upon individuals who are totally unconnected with either. Why, 
for instance, should Lady Truro, the widow of an ex-Lord Chan- 
cellor, have been provided with two several pensions of £500 per 
annum out of such afund? What claims had she upon it twice, 
or even once? What claims upon it had her Majesty’s dancing- 
master? or her singing-master? If these persons—estimable per- 
sons, no doubt—are to be pensioned, let Parliament pension them, 
and the nation will not begrudge the money ; but to pension them 
out of a fund voted for the encouragement of Science and Literature 
is to rob Science and Literature, to plunder the poor, and insult 
two noble professions. 

It has continually been urged that Literature and Science 
stand in no need of encouragement from the State; that the 
public is their best encourager and patron; and that, if they 
cannot prosper by such encouragement as the public can afford 
them, they ought to fall. We should be sorry to believe that 
this ignoble sentiment is that of a majority of the gentlemen 
of the House of Commons, or of the men who wield the 
authority of the State in the executive functions of the Govern- 
ment. Great genius is continually in advance of its age. The people 
can, and do, pay the writers who amuse them. They sometimes 
pay those who pander in literature to their vices and their follies, 
and who degrade the profession of letters. They seldom pay those 
who see far in advance of the present time, and who write the im- 
mortal works which scholars and philosophers—the “ fit audience 
and few”’—can alone appreciate. The business of a State, as re- 
gards Literature, should not be solely that of aiding unfortunate 
authors. It should strive to encourage them—to have the utmost 
possible amount of valuable work out of them—to employ them in 
undertakings which are not strictly of commercial value, but of 
national importance. Why, for instance, should the State not dis- 
tribute between several eminent literary men the task which no one 
man can satisfactorily accomplish, and which no bookseller or com- 
pany of booksellers has yet been found to set on foot—tho 
task of making a complete dictionary of our noble English lan- 
guage? No such work is in existence. Johnson’s, if not ob- 
solete, is wofully in arrear with the present state of know- 
ledge, and is deficient in tens of thousands of words in com- 
mon use in these islands. Richardson’s is better, but by no 
means up to the requirements of our time. Webster's, the work 
of an American, is, next to Richardson’s, the most valuable we 
have, but is full of errors of commission, while its errors of 
omission are to be counted by thousands. The national archives 
want arranging and editing, before the damp, the rats, or the 
cheesemonger shall number them among the things that were. Is 
there no literature for the English Parliament to pay for, but that 
of ponderous and unreadable blue-books, which annually consume 
an amount of money that would enable the Government to pension 
a thousand men of genius, if—which Heaven forefend!—a thou- 
sand men of genius should find themselves in the unhappy pre- 
dicament of needing its assistance. 

We hope, for the honour of Literature, that the next author who 
is offered a pension of £25 a year will be stronger in limb than 
poor Mr. Haydn, and that he will be able to expend one-and-six- 
pence on a good birch-broom, and take his stand with it opposite 
Whitehall, or between the Carlton and Reform Clubs. If he will do 
so, and place on his hat or his back a placard with the titles of the 
books of which he was the author, he will certainly, if money be 
his object, make thrice the Government dole, and perhaps shame 
our legislators into a more just and generous way of thinking. Ifthe 
public is to be the only patron of Literature, Literature in its evil 
Gays will fare better by appealing to the publie charity in the 
mnnec we have indicated, than by appealing to the harsb, cold 
charivy of an aristocratic and callous Government. 
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_ ‘THE COURT. 


The hospitalities of the Court have been continued during the 
past week. Their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Cambridge and 
the Princess Mary arrived at the Castle on Tuesday, and remained 
until Friday. On the same hay the Maharajah Duleep Singh arrived 
on a visit. Among the guests honoured with invitations have been :— 
His Excellency the Austrian Minister and the Countess Colloredo, his 
egg the Belgian Minister, the Marquis of Abercorn and Lady 
Louisa Hamilton, the Marchioners of esting and Capt. Yelver- 
ton, R.N., the Earl and Coun tesss Granville, Lord Ashburton, the Right 
Hon. the Speaker and Mrs. Shaw L:fevre, Sir Charles and Lady Mary 
Wood, Sir Benjamin Hall, the Right Hon. Spencer Walpole and 
Mrs. Walpole, Rear-Admiral W. A. B. Hamilton; Lieut.-Colonel 
Chapman, R.E., lately serving in the Crimea; and Colonel M‘Murdo, 
lately oro aon pen Land transport Corps. 

The Duchess of Kent bas dined almost daily at the Castle. 

On Saturday last Prince Albert, accompanied by the Count of Flanders, 
came to London. The Prince drove to Buckingham Palace, and returned to 
the Castle early in the afternoon. The Count of Flanders visited the 
Belgian Minister, in Portland-place, and also her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Gloucester, at Gloucester House. His Royal Highness after- 
wards returned to the Castle. 

On Sunday the Queen and Prince, the Prince of Wales, the Princess 
Royal, Prince Alfred, and the Princess Alice, the ladies and gentlemen 
of the Court, and the domestic household, attended Divine service in the 

rivate chapel of the Castle. The Hon. and Very Rey. the Dean of 
indsor officiated. “ 

On Monday Prince Albert, accompanied by the Count of Flanders, 
went out shooting. ‘ 

On Tuesda — Albert, with the Prince of Wales and Prince 
Alfred, skated on the ice in the Home Park. 

On Wednesday Prince Albert, accompanied by the Count of Flanders 
- the Maharajah Duleep Singh, went out shooting in the Royal pre- 

erves. 

On Thursday the third dramatic representation of the present season 
took place in St. George’s Hall. 

Lady Churchill has succeeded the Marchioness of Ely as Lady in 

aiting to her Majesty ; and Lord Byron and the Hon. M. Sackville 
West have succeeded Lord De ‘Tabley and Colonel the Hon. N. Hood as 
Lord and Groom in Waiting. 


Her Royal ipbaees the Duchess of Kent gave her annual ball 
to her Majesty and Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, the Princess 
Royal, and other members of the Royal family, at Frogmore, last eyen- 
ing (Friday). 

The Earl Granville, Lord President of the Privy Council, will 
a Parliamentary dinner to a party of Peers on the 30th instani, at 

is residence in Bruton-street. 

The Earl of Derby has issued cards for a grand banquet to a 

large party of his political friends on the 30th instant. 


The Viscount Somerton is about to form a matrimonial alliance 
with the Hon. Caroline Barrington, daughter of Viscount and Viscountess 
Barrington. 

The marriage of Lady Jane Feilding with Captain Levett took 
place at Monk’s Kirby Church on Thi ay se’nnight. Ater the cere- 
cent a breakfast was given at Newnham Paddox, the seat of the Earl of 
Denbigh, the bride’s father. 

The marriage of Sir Robert Peel, Bart., with the Lady Emily 
Hay, took pee at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, on Thursday, in the 

resence of a large party of the friends of both families. The wedding 
reakfast took place in the Waterloo Gallery at Apsley House. 


CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, §c. 


Exxction or Master or Cuare Hatt.—On Monday last the 
Rey. Edward Atkinson, B.D., was elected to the vacant Mastership of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, by the vote of eighteen out of the nineteen Fel- 
lows of which the society consists. hisis the first time within the me- 
mory of man on which all the Fellows have met together—the late Master, 
Dr. Webb, rag, Neen unanimously elected by the thirteen Fellows who 
were present. e want of unanimity on the present occasion was in 
ccnsequence of one of the Fellows voting for himself. 


ArcapEacon Denison’s Casz.—The ment upon the rule 
nisi granted in Archdeacon Denison’s case in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench is expected shortly to be heard, when the decision of the Court 
will be given, whether the rule shall be made absolute. If the decision is 
in the aifirmative, it is expected that the Archbishop will proceed in due 
course to hear the cause in a Court constituted for the purpose, according 
to the provisions of the Church Discipline Act. 


AprorntmENnts.—Fectories: The Hon. and Rey. A. N. H. Curzon 
to Kedleston, Derbyshire; Rev. Charles Edward Ook ley to Wickwar, in 
the diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. Vicarages: The Rey. F. T. Wood- 
man to Broadwell, with the Kelmcott, Oxfordshire; Rev. W. Standen to 
Tarrant Monkton, near Blandford, Dorset. Jncumbencies: The Rey. J. 
C. Bates to King’s Sterndale, near Bakewell. Derbyshire; Rev. W. L. 
Feilden to Knowsley, Lancashire; Rev. A. Buckeridge to St. James’s 
District Church, St. Sidwell’s, Exeter; Rev. E. Dumbleton to Vobster, 
near Wells, Somerset; Rey. S. Kingsford to Chellington, Somerset ; Rev. 
W. Walton to Aslacton, near Long Stratton. Rev. T A. Walker, M.A., 
to be Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord De Tabley. 


METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


Opgxinc or tHE British Muszeum.—On Saturday last a public 
meeting was held at the Museum Tavern, Great Russell-street, at which 
a memorial was adopted for presentation to the trustees of the British 
Museum, praying for the ‘plage the institution to the public during 
the six working days of the week. It was urged that under the present 
arrangements thousands annually went from the gates disappointed, 
especially visitors from the country ; and that an institution so calculated 
to refine the tastes and improve the social habits of the people ought to 
be more accessible than it is under the existing regulations. 


Riou or Way THrovcn Barrnoromzw’s Hosprrat.—The go- 
vernors of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital have affixed placards on the gates 
notifying that persons will not be permitted to pass through the hospital 
now that the cattle-market has ceased to be held in Smithfield. 


Toe Haur-Houmay Movement ix tur Law.—The Lord Chan- 
cellor has been solicited to sanction the half-holiday movement on Satur- 
day, and the interests of 10,000 persons in the law have been urged on 
ae gt who has promised to give the subject his anxious con- 


Exrension or Farrinapon-strex?.—It has been decided by the 
Commissioners that the thoroughfare leading from Holborn-bridge to 
at Sessions -house, Clerkenwell, shall be opened for public traffic next 

uly. 

_ Dzstruction or A Pranororte Manuractory sy Firr.—On 
Pager ieng As es last Messrs. Hopkinson’s extensive patent piano manu- 
factory, Diana-place, New-road, was consumed by fire. The men left the 
building at a quarter past seven, at which time the whole of the fires were 
extinguished, and in tour hours after the place was in flames. The loss 
is said to be about £12,000; the amount covered by insurance, £5500. 


Mourper or a Soxiciror in Brprorp-row.—On Wednesday 
morning, at half-past ten o’clock, Mr. George Waugh, the senior partner 
n the well-known firm of Waugh and Mitchell, of 5, Great James- 
street, Bedford-row, who had come into town as usual to transact his busi- 
ness, was walking to his office, when a man named Westron suddenly 
ran out of Hand-court, and made towards him, as if he had been 
waiting for him. Mr. Waugh, who appeared to recognise the person, 
endeavoured to avoid him; but when Westron got close up to 
him he presented a pistol at him, and deliberately shot him in the 
breast. The unfortunate cere gave a sudden spring in the air, 
and with an ejaculation, ‘““O God! take him—hold him!” fell dead upon 
the payement. The murder was witnessed by several persons close 
by, who immediately ran up; and Westron, who made no resistance, 
was at once taken into custody by Hutchins, the beadle of Bedford-row. 
On his way to the police court he said that if it had not been for 
Waugh he should have had £800, but that he had thrown his (the 
prisoner’s) affairs into Chancery, and he could not get half that 
amount. He afterwards said, “ Mr. Waugh has ruined me, and has 
compelled me to eat bread and cheese for ten days at a time.” ‘The 
prisoner was brought before Mr. Tyrwhitt, at Clerkenwell, in the after- 
noon, when the above facts were stated. When asked what he had to 
say 10 the si. he said, Mon coolly, ‘ Nothing at present.” Mr. 

him till Wednesday next. From the inquiries made 

y the Psp it appears that the prisoner and Mr. Way 

nected in some law proceedings. The prisoner had frequently threatened 

the deceased, and it had been thought necessary on a previous occasion 
that he should be bound over te keep the peace ; which was done. 


were con- 


TestimontaL.—The President of the United States has lately 
presented to Cap'ain Bosdet a handsome silver speaking-trumpet, 
uccording to the inscription, “ for his humane and gallant conduct in reecuing 
from shipwreck the master and crew of the barque Pilgrim, of Yarmouth, Mas- 
sachusetts, 1555.” The trumpet is characteristically ornamented with a 


| sterv, the figure of a sauor, dolphins and a harpoon, @ Turk’s head, the Am 


eagle, stars and stripes, &c., well executed in frosted and burnished silver. 


San, 19, 1856.] 
THE RUGELEY TRAGEDIES. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 
No account of the Rugeley tragedies would be complete or quite com- 
prehensible without some slight description of the town of Rugeley 


itself. If cities have, as it has been said, their destinies, as men have, 


then, unquestionably, Rugeley was built to be the scene of a tragedy. 
There are many towns of the kind in Holland-like Staffordshire. Seated 
in the centre of the railway system, the county, in the beginning, made 


great arrangements to develop itself. Every village made a rapid rush to 


be a town, and stopped half-way; and, at present, Staffordshire has only 
about two towns, neither of even second-class importance, while she is 
almost totally destitute of that beauty of less energetic shires—a 
village. Birkenhead has been described as a premature Palmyra, 
and, in a lesser way, Staffordshire is crowded with Birkenheads ; places 
of pretension incompletely fulfilled, too big for the business, con- 
siderably “to let.” Rugeley is the worst of these; for it seems to have 
fallen back—from the staring red brick, perfectly modern, outworks that 
can get nothing to do—upon the old village street, which is built of a sad, 
gullen-looking dirty-brown stone, miserable without the once-adjoining 
fields, and most disheartening to the passenger from the utterly unpros- 
perous look of the place. You enter Rugeley from the station by a road 
that winds between two churchyards—an old and a new one—and which 
seem to compete with one another in dismal suggestiveness. The people 
are neither country people nor townfolk, have neither rustic ease nor 
civic smartness, and the gloom of failure appears to pervade talk and 
* trade.” 
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PALMER’S HOUSE, RUGELEY. 


An inn ina town is always a representative place. In Rugeley the 
nne are as miserably inconvenient, insufficient, and uncomfortable, as 
posthouse inns in Poland. Like the other houses, they are drear in 
aspect; andthe most drear, the principal inn, looks like an aged gaol; 
and the next most melancholy -looking building in Rugeley is that oppo- 
site the principal inn—and that building is the house of William Palmer 
the surgeon. A deserted inn, as the Talbot Arms is, was not a healthy 
sight for a surgeon without practice, and heavy in debt, as William 
Palmer was. “ The Talbot Arms,” a dilapidated sign, swings in front, and 
itscreakings at night must have wearied William Palmer's wife when 
she lay dying. The motto of the Talbots—* Nihil humani alienum ”— 
is emblazoned on the arms—a constant, beneficent suggestion to the 
eyes of Mr. Palmer, but of which he availed himself in the manner 
sinister. 

An account of the Palmer family is next necessary. It is an extra- 
ordinary family history, even if we are to reject, in considering it, one- 
half of the stories of the now cynical people of Rugeley ; and the more 
it is examined, with the circumstances arising out of it, and implicating 
parties unconnected with the family, the more will the general public be 
inclined to think unfavourably of the character of the whole community 
of whom these Palmers formed but a portion. For we have to observe 
that, arising out of this Palmer case, there are two extraordinary charges 
now preferred, not by gossip but by authorities—one against the post- 
master of the place, for systematic letter-opening; and another 
against the coroner in command of the inquiry, for undue partiality to, 
and improper correspondence with, Palmer. It is furthermore to be re- 
marked that the case, in itself so extraordinary, is marvellous for the 
extent to which the evidence damages the characters of the witnesses 
themselves. 

The founder of the Palmer family was a sawyer, commencing life as a 
working man. He was a coarse, unscrupulous, insolent, pushing fellow, 
who had no friends, and who yet made a fortune. He made the money 
by going into the timber trade and buying up, from the neighbouring 
nobility and gentry, “those exerescences of nature grown by 
Providence to pay the the debts of gentlemen”—trees. Stories are rife 
of his sharp practices with careless sellers and dishonest stewards and 
agents. It is enough to know that when he died he left (to his widow, 
chiefly, for her life, with portions to each of the sons) a considerable 
fortune—about £100,000, it is said—and an excessively bad fame. But he 
died suddenly, and it was said (it is not now said) of apoplexy. The 
sons were divided, as the sons of the middle class are when there is money 
enough to start all, into the different professions. One was sent into the 
church, another to the law, another to trade, another to medicine. It so 
happened that not one of the sons has, in his own life, purified the name 
of Palmer, to a proper extent, in the nostrils of Rugeley and its neigh- 
bourhood; while, on the other hand, it is to be feared that they had 
not the advantage of a good mother—some of Mrs. Palmer's letters 
toa man of the name of Duffy, and left by him in a portmanteau at a 
low public-house, having been unfairly disclosed to the town, and having 


been considered to justify the accumulated comments of fifteen years of 


scandal. The marriages of some of the sons were so unlucky as to increase 
the popular conviction that the family was not amiable. Neglect, drunken- 
ness, and separations, seem to have been the rule. William Palmer, the 
surgeon, married Miss Brooks. She was the natural daughter of a 
Colonel Brooks. Colonel Brooks committed suicide not long after the 
marriage. The mother of Miss Brooks died, soon after the marriage, 
suddenly, Mrs. William Palmer had six confinements; but only one 
child lived. Walter Palmer is spoken of as “ the best of the brothers ;” 
and he was a bankrupt in trade, and so confirmed a drunkard that 
his wife, partial to him, and willing to be his nurse, found it impossible 
to endure the horror and disgust of living with him. In most cases a 
newly-married Mrs. Palmer (and there are five or six brothers) found, on 
opening her house for visitors in her new home at Rugeley, that she 
was not the fashion. William Palmer was popular with the poor and 
with the public generally ; for he hada pleasant manner, was never secre- 
tive of sporting news of value, and always glad to put money in the way 
of poor men eager for the excitement sans the risk of bettin He thus 
obtained considerable influence in the town and in the sporting 

of the midland and northern counties. Bu 

Although young (about y-four), he 

defatigably mice ty a his char: 
stood as a man who “ wot 

of a low class, and he only differed from them in his temperate habits 
and equable tact of manner. His wife was greatly beloved asa gentle, 
amiable, extremely feminine woman; and his notorious unfaithfulness 
to her, his prolonged absences from her, and the extreme solitude in 
which she was left in that hideous house in that hideous town, induced 
dislike of him, originating in pity for her. Now that all the dreadful 
story is divulged, the daring character of the man is well understood. 
His attempt to bribe the postboy to smash the jars containing 
the viscera of Cooke, as these jars were being carried to the 
‘ation for transmission to London—his taking from the telegraph- 
office the copy of the message—his hint to the weak postmaster 
ty Gpon aod real a letter—his reckless misroprescntution to Ute 


er was tolerably well u 


1 t stick at a trifle.” His companions were | 
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insurance-offices of the social position of Bates, his stable-help—his 
attempt to seduce his maid-servant the very night of his wife's 
death—all these facts are sufficiently suggestive. But stories of that 
character have been rife for years about him. The day his wife died it 
was whispered by two or three persons in Rugeley that she 
had not been properly treated by him. We may infer from Cooke's 
dying hints that sporting men had “ queer ” ideas about the “ Doctor ;* 
and when the insurance-oflices began to make inquiries so long ago as 
September —that is, long before Cooke’s death—they, of course, were in- 
fluenced by the common talk about Palmer. If it should be proved in 
the end that he is one of the greatest of villains, it will also be ascertained 
that he was one of the clumsiest. There is none of the heroic finesse of 
the historical poisoners about him. His utmost art was to keep out of 
the way of vulgar arsenic and palpable prussic-acid. If he selected 
refined agents of murder, his process was of the coarsest kind. That he 
attempted and did so much is accepted as proof of his ability. Of his 
infamous audacity there can be no question; but what the case proves 
is the stupidity and timidity of those around him in not sooner dragging 
him to justice. The utmost that he succeeded in, as a matter of manage- 
ment in his career, was in withholding from the mass of the people in 
Rugeley and Stafford any ground for believing in “motive” for crime. 
No one knew up to the last moment that he was heavily in debt. 
When his wife died people said that he must lose money by it, 
as the annuity left her by her father died with her. He had 
a large stud of horses, and had among his own neighbours the repu- 
tation of being a successful betting-man, while it was seen and known 
that he was not extravagant. It is now perceived that he was from the 
first, and continuously, in difficulties. In physique he presented none of 
the points of a man of finesse, either for a “ book” or for a “ poison.” He 
was clumsily built, with a coarse red face. This figure and complexion, 
with the accompaniments in both cases of thin fair hair and sandy 
whiskers, have suggested the statement that ‘‘ Palmer is the image of 
Manning.” In strong, selfish, sensual natures there is probably a general 
resemblance. But Palmer looks, we are assured, more “ gentlémanly” 
than Manning did. 

The first time that the finger began to be pointed at the house of Wm. 
Palmer was four or five years ago, when a man of the name of Bladen, 
a brewer's collector, and a defaulter in his accounts (which is significant 
in a friend of Palmer's), on a visit to Palmer, fell ill at Rugeley, was 
treated by Palmer, and died after a few days’ sufferings. But nobody 
knew a motive, and no one spoke above a whisper. 

The whisper was again heard on his wife’s death, which took place in 
September, 1854; but here there were natural appearances, and there 
had been an elaborate attendance of medical men, though friends and 
neighbours were kept off. Mrs. Palmer had been to Liverpool (where 
several families intermarried with the Palmers and with her own family 
reside) in company with her sister-in-law, Miss Palmer (a young lady, it 
is only fair to add, against whom no one has a word to say). She went, 
lightly clothed, to a concert at the St. George's Hall at Liverpool. She 
caught cold. Her unhappy confinements, her secluded life, had impressed 
her neighbours with an idea that she was a very delicate woman. She 
had been accustomed to take, she said to Miss Palmer, a great deal of 
medicine, as it would appear, under the direction of her husband; and, 
while away from his care at Liverpool, she missed, she said, her doses. 
She returned ill to Rugeley. She became rapidly worse. Her symptoms 
were those of cholera. The local surgeons said so. Dr. Knight, a very 
able man, called in from Stafford, said so. She died, and they certified 
that she died a natural death. Her husband had been kind and attentive 
during her illness, and had shed tears at her death. Her annuity died 
with her. Few knew that her life been assured for £13,000. Those who 
did know knew that the insurance-offices paid, and they ought to know 
their own business. Who could say a word? 

Walter Palmer, the brother of William, the bankrupt corn-merchant, 
the loose fish, the bad husband, the confirmed drunkard, died twelve 
months after—viz., in September of last year. On this occasion the life 
had been assured largely, and the insurance-offices refused to pay, having 
made inquiries which suggested a case of conspiracy, if not of murder. 
But there was this time not much suspicion in Rugeley or Stafford, and 
the circumstances were such as so sufficiently to account naturally 
for death—and the evidence of Dr. Taylor, on Monday, all but 
proves that the death was natural—that if William Palmer's 
hands had been clean, and if if had not so happened that he 
himself held the policy and had paid the premium, though he could only 
allege a debt due to him of £400, he could no doubt have contested and 
won the case. Walter Palmer had not been sober for years. For the last 
eighteen months of his life he had drunk from a quart to two quarts of gin 
daily, or rather nightly, within eight ofeach twenty-four hours. He had 
so shattered his brain that he talked incoherently. He had so exhausted 
his system that he lived on an occasional meal of arrow-root. He was 
sick every morning. He had delirium tremens repeatedly. There is 
some evidence of William Palmer being with him the day and night he 
died, and of Walter telling the medical man appointed to attend him that 
William had given him—stating that they were from the regular 
medical attendant—two pills, which he (Walter) described as 
“ twisters.” This may have been the common delusion of the drunkard. 
If a fact, it may only mean that William had used the medical man’s 
name to force his brother to take pills calculated to do him good, and 
which proved very strongto adying man. William used all the proper 
remedies when Walter was taken in his final convulsions. No trace of 
poison is found in the system. William may have purchased prussic 
acid, as it is alleged, at about that time, but the fact would not over- 
weigh the other facts. It is, at any rate, certain that in Rugeley 
Walter’s was regarded as a natural death. How such a drunkard had 
lived so long was the only wonder. Walter was buried in the same grave, 
in Rugeley churchyard, with Mrs. William Palmer, Palmer, sen., Mrs. 
Brooks, William’s five children, and Bladen; and no more was said in 
Staffordshire. 

What had been said in London, however, ought to have urged William 
Palmer to caution. Yet it is at this time that he began his extraor- 
dinary attempts to insure the life of Bates, a decayed farmer turned 
groom, who signed a proposal paper, in which he was described as “a 
gentleman,” who understood (and that was all) that he was to get £500 
for his share. It is at this time that his turf gambling became enormous, 
and that he was raising in London money on bills at the rate of 60 per 
cent for discount. A not capacious mind had evidently gone mad 
with monetary embarrassments. All caution even of manner now 
went. One evening in October last, when the insurance-offices 
had sent down detectives to make inquiries, he was at the 
Junction Hotel at Stafford. He noticed the “odd lodgers” 
there; viz., the detectives. \« 1sual at every hotel in the district, 
the groom or boots of the house was the fast ally of Dr. Palmer. 
He inquired of Boots about the detectives, and asked had they 
pumped Boots himself. He was restless and uneasy: he “stood” 
brandy-and-water for Boots, and, as Boots happened to be sick directly 
afterwards, Boots now insists that he was a-poisoned. If one were now 
to believe all the stories of gentlemen who had drank their liquor in 
Palmer's company of late years it would be demonstrated that he was 
hankering after murder day and night. At the inquest on Cooke, Mr. 
Fisher, wine-merchant and sporting-man, said, on one night of the 
Shrewsbury races he went into Cooke’s sitting-room at the Raven 
Hotel, and found Cooke and: Palmer drinking together. Cooke then 
complained that his drink “burnt him,” and was sick. Mr. G. 
Herring, at the same inquest, deposed that at the Shrewsbury 

and others had been attacked with diarrhwa and pains in the 

stor —so deposing the circumstance as to insinuate that Palmer was 

poisoning the stores of every booth on the course. All this of course 
es of exaggeration. 

Yet, at the assizes in March, the counsel for the prisoner will doubt- 
less, as a desperate resource, suggest the insanity of Palmer. It may be 
contended that in the proceedings in connection with Cooke there 
was the recklessness of the maniac even more apparent than the motive 
of the criminal. Palmer, known not to have any large practice, and 
rather supposed not to stick at trifles, goes openly to a chémist’s shop 
in his own town, Rugeley, and buys six grains of strychnine. This 
was on the 20th November, 1855. At that time it is “known that his 
friend Mr. Cocke is hing Met tha Tal o> Army, Opposite Palavr's 


house. All the sporting world who had been at Shrewsbury races 
knew that Cooke had won largely, and, among other persons, of Pal- 
mer. Palmer had induced Cooke, a young man, but apparently a 
sagacious man, for he suspected Palmer, and talked freely his sus- 
picions, to go over to Rugeley—a singular freak at any time, but 
especially in a time of illness. Palmer sends broths across to Cooke which 
make Cooke worse, and brings pills which kill Cooke. Cooke dies in the 
agony, “ the body drawn like a bow,” known to result from strychnine. 
The viscera being examined, Dr. Taylor gives his opinion that the cause 
of death was strychnine. Soon after death Palmer is detected by the 
chambermaid examining the pockets of the dead man’s garments, and 
the betting-book and some cash are missed. Was there ever anything 
more clumsy in murder, short of braini g the victim with a bludgeon? 
Suspicion is at once, at last, aroused.. A post-mortem examination takes 
place. The Nemesian, Dr. Alfred Taylor, comes down. William Palmer, 
committed by his friend the coroner, found by a jury of his townsmen 
guilty of wilful murder, is an inmate of Stafford gaol. As if baffled in 
murder, he now attempts suicide, and after his customary uncouth fashion. 
He resolves to abstain from food. They inform him, after a few days’ 
abstemiousness, that they will use the stomach-pump and make him live, 
that he may die the felon’s death ; and he now eats with all the calmness 
with which he killed. 

The inquest being further adjourned to the 23rd, public interest must 
be suspended upon all the the collateral points of this case which have 
been freely raised by rumour. Of this there can be no doubt: the feeling 
of the Rugeley jury is so strongly against Palmer, that not only is it 
probable they will return another verdict of wilful murder in connec- 
tion with the death of Walter Palmer, but it is also very likely they will 
call upon the Secretary of State to grant further orders for an exhuma. 
tion, with a view to chemical examination, of other bodies—Bladen’s 
and the mother-in-law’s. But excitement may be at once set at 
rest with respect to the stories at first so eagerly received, that 
Palmer made away with the man Duffy—whose sudden disappear- 
ance has been accounted for—and that he was in some way instru- 
mental in the death of Lord George Bentinck; respecting whom 
the reproduction of the facts has satisfied both relatives and the 
public. Another common report must soon be brought to the test. 
It is stated that bills toa large amount, purporting to be accepted by 
Mrs. Palmer, the mother, are out, and that these are forgeries by Wm, 
Palmer. 

It may be suggested that, in a case of this importance, the Home Office 
ought to take more precautions for ensuring not only a satisfactory but 
a speedy inquiry. More than a fortnight has now elapsed since the 
Coroner and a team of solicitors took the investigation in hand. Mr. 
Wakley would have got through the whole business in a couple’ of 
days. The protraction may be attributed to the circumstances that the 
Coroner is very slow and very faineant, taking the evidence tediously, 
and never venturing to interfere in the incessant squabbles of the 
solicitors; while these solicitors have neither the weight, the learn- 
ing, nor the tact to conduct their business satisfactorily even to them- 
selves. On the jury there appears to be no one man of keenness. 
The result is that a mass of evidence of utter unimportance is taken at 
tedious length; and that the public, and the jury, and the witnesses, 
and the solicitors have to wait while the Coroner, who writes slower 
than most schoolboys, diligently scrawls. 


The inquiry into the conduct of the postmaster—involving likewise an 
investigation into some alleged equivocal proceedings of the Coroner— 
proveeds meanwhile. As re ards Mr. Cheshire, the postmaster, the case 
is complete. He confesses his offence. <A leiter was “lying open before 
him,” he pleads, and he was so curious to know what Dr. Taylor (who 
marked outside the envelope “cause of death”) had to say respecting 
Cov ke, that he could not forbear to read it; and he further admits that 
Palmer had spoken to him previously, and that subsequently he “saw 
Palmer. Dr. Taylor’s je ter was not an opinion; it was a letter to 
the solicitor representing the executors of Cooke, asking for more 
information ; but its negative character seems to have elated Palmer 
who thereupon, injudiciously for his friend, wrote to the Coroner—it is 
not yet known what. As regards the result in Palmer's case, this 
transaction is rather curious than important. but as regards the 
Post-office system the revelation is of the greatest consequence What 
one postmaster not over-occupied in a gossiping little town may do, 
another postmaster similarly circumstanced may also do. The evi- 
dence in this particular matter is that an adhesive envelope can 
readily be opened by the practised hand, reclosed, and forwarded, in 
an apparentiy honest condition of letter, to its destination. Does this 
go on genera \y through Great Britain? We fear the inference is in- 
auspicious; and that we must recur to the age of sealing-wax, or demand 
a really adhesive envelope. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES AT NINEVEH. 


We this week resume our Engravings of the latest Assyrian discoveries. 
They are all facsimiles of Mr. Boutcher’s drawings, made on the spot a 
year ago, and now deposited in the British Museum. The large illustra- 
tion is quarter the size of the sculpture which is one of the three compart- 
ments forming the slab. For delicacy of workmanship and height of re- 
lief it is perhaps unrivalled by anything ever found in Assyria. The 
King, on horseback, has speared one lion through the mouth, and his lance- 
point issues from the back; whilst another lion has sprung upon the 
horse which he leads. Though the features of the King are correctly and 
finely cut, there is,as usual, no expression in his face to indicate the deadly 
encounter he is engaged in—the Assyrian sculptor represented the 
monarch battling with a desperate foe and quaffiog wine in honour of 
his Queen with precisely the same quiet indifference. In all the slabs 
of this series, which was found in sif@ in Assur-bani-pal’s palace at 
Kouyunjik (the mound opposite Mosul), the King wears an embroidered 
fillet on his head, instead of the pointed tiara with which he is elsewhere 
more commonly portrayed. By his dress, “ with bracelets and necklace,” 
he would seem like Astyages the Mede (see Xenophon), to “ have 
affected an effeminate life;” but by his single-handed encounter, armed 
only with spear and dagger, with a group of lions, he, on the con- 
trary, appears no unworthy successor of the mighty hunter, Nimrod. 
In most of the other slabs representing these combats the King is pro- 
tected by spearmen whilst he is shooting down his game. 

The caparisons of the horse are most elaborately sculptured, but need 
no description with the engraving before us; the conventional repre- 
sentation of the lower part of the bridle-bit passing on the outer side 
of the attacking lion is, however, worthy ef notice. 

‘The second Illustration represents the King pouring a libation over the 
dead bodies of four lions. The slab, of which it forms one compartment, 
was found in the same palace, but not in sifd; neither does it belong 
to the same series as the former. It is lower in relief, and is not so 
finely executed. The engraving is one-eighth the size of the sculpture. 
On a table before the King is a bowl containing, apparently, a lion’s 
tongue and jawbone; and a stand, which we suppose, from other slabs 
on which it is elsewhere delineated, to be an altar. The King is sur- 
rounded by attendants. On one adjoining slab are the King’s horses, 
from one of which he has evidently just dismounted to preside at the 
ceremony ; on the other slab more lions are being carried to the feet of 
the Monarch. The two upper compartments of this slab represent 
hunting-scenes: in one subject the King is killing the lion with a mace, 
in others with dagger and spear. There is likewise a representation of 
the cage from which lions are being released. Each subject has an in- 
scription over it recording the circumstance portrayed. 

The two slabs, of which we have engraved compartments, are now on 
their way to England. The third Engraving represents a group of 
cattle, also found in Assur-bani-pal’s palace. This slab, with others, 
was presented to the French nation, and is one of the ill-fated 
collection which foundered last summer in the river Tigris, and of 
which, unfortunately, no records remain but Mr. Boutcher’s drawings. 
It is noteworthy how much superior is the representation of animals to 
that of men in the Assyrian sculptures. There is, considering the 
stiffaess and hardness generally seen, a surprising grace and skill dis- 
played in this small group. There is vigour, also, alout the lions in the 
woodcut above them which has no counterpart in any of the human figures. 

The only result of the last expedition which has yet reached England 
(besides Mr. Boutcher’s drawings, some 150 in number) is a magnificent 
series of ivory ornaments and other small articles found at Nimroud. 
Biv are now placed amongst our national collection, and will repay a 


t. 

It is to be regretted that the British Museum does not complete its 
good work by publishing the whole of these works which have been at 
80 great a cost collected, and which portray the latest and best works of 
Assyrian art. 

We shall next week engrave the Libation Torcription, and append 
tranelation. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE QUEEN’S MEDALS TO THE 
CRIMEAN FRENCH TROOPS. 


On Tuesday last the tried troops who lately made their triumphal entry 
into Paris amidst the plaudits of the population assembled before the 
doors of the Palace of the French Sovereign, to receive from the hands of 
a Prince of the blood Royal of England a medal, which he was deputed 
to give them in the name of Queen Victoria. : 

At a quarter past twelve all the troops had assembled. They were 
composed of the company of Engineers, the Foot Chasseurs, the two regi- 
ments of Voltigeurs, the Zouaves, the Grenadiers, Gendarmerie, and Artil- 
lery of the Imperial Guard, with the four regiments of the Line—20th, 
39th. 50th, and 97th, The troops were massed by py oye and drawn 
up part in the Court of the Tuileries and part in the, du Carrousel. 
An immense crowd of persons were assembled in the neighbourhood, 
wherever a view could be obtained. At one o'clock the Emperor mounted 
his hora». a*ompanied by Prince Napoleon, the Duke of Cambridge, 
Marshals Vaillant and Magnan, Generals Canrobert, Borquet, Niel, and 
Espinasse, and his Aides-de-Camp and orderly officers. The Empress at 
the same time took her place on the balcony of the Pavillon d’Horioge, 
surrounded by her ladies of honour. 

His Royal Highness commenced by presenting the medal to the general 
and superior officers, and afterwards to a certain number of the other 
officers, sub- officers, and privates of each regiment. In order to avoid the 
great delay that wonld have arisen in presenting so many thousand men 
at the same time, the medals were sent the evening before to the different 
barracks, so that the men wore the medals at the time of the filing off. 
The ceremony of distribuiion took place amidst the sound of military 
music, the bands of all the regiments playing the French and English 
national airs. We shall illustrate this interesting ceremony next week. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Aux ships preparing at Plymouth for service in the Baltic are 
ordered to be ready by the Ist of March. 


A CONSIDERABLE number of mechanics, principally shipwrights 
and shipjoiners, at Sheerness yard have demanded and obtained their 
discharge, for the purpose of proceeding up the river Thames for employ- 
ment at merchant yards. The inducement is the high rate of wages paid 
for job and task work by private builders compared with the dockyard rate 
of prices for similar work. 

‘Tne non-commissioned officers and men of the Royal Sappers 


and Miners, Chatham, are under the instruction of Captain Francis Du 
Cane in the use and working of the electric telegraph. 


Lancaster’s elliptical-bore rifle bas been issued to the 17th, 24th, 
25th, and 26th companies of the Royal Sappers and Miners; the 24th 
company is first for service, supposed to be for the Baltic. 

An order has been issued from the War-office to the military 
authorities at Chatham that the corps of the Royal Artillery and Royal 
Sappers and Miners shall be furnished with their daily rations from the 
Commissariat Department on the home stations, the same as the cavalry 
and line, commencing on the Ist of February. 


An additional number of forty sergeants and forty privates of 
the Provisional Battalion, Chatham, are to be placed under Captain W. 
Nott, 83rd Regiment, for instruction in the Enfield rifle practice. 


An order has been received by the Coast Guard authorities here 
to send up to head-quarters all the men of the Coast Guard under fifty 
years of age. The men in this force, especially on the northern shores, 
are admirable and generally fearless boatmen, and well acquainted with 
navigating small craft on a dangerous coast; and there can be no doubt 
that their services will be most useful on board the fleet of gun-boats 
which are being prepared against the spring campaign in the Baltic. 
The place of the men withdrawn will be supplied by extra men engaged 
in the districts.—Glasgow Daily Mail. 

Tux mortar raft, which is constructed on four pontoons, has now 
been refitted in the dockyard at Woolwich, and on Wednesday morning 
her 13 inch mortar and bed were hoisted into her, so that she is now fully 
prepared for another series of experiments. 


Tue sailing transport Bucephalus arrived at Spithead on Wednes- 
day from Balaclava. She is laden with spoils and trophies from Sebas- 
topol Amongst them are 75 guns and mortars of various calibre—most 
of them are in good condition. She has also a large quantity of gun- 
carriages and other artillery ps j Speke A valuable and interesting 
portion of her cargo consists of a number of Russian church bells—one of 
them weighs two tons. 


Ir is contemplated to raise the walls of the Artillery stables on 
the north side of Brompton Barracks, for the p of making addi- 
tional rooms for the accommodation of the Royal Sappers and ers. 
It is supposed that the alterations will cost £20,000. 

Tue William, schooner, of Goole, is embarking from Woolwich 
arsenal a cargo of mixed shot for Portsmouth; and is likewise shipping 
two 13-inch mortars and mortar beds, with two 8-inch guns, for the 
Seahorse. 

Tue New Surpsuripine Sure which was contracted to be raised 
by Messrs. J. and C. Rigby, at the east end of Woolwich Dockyard, and 
which has been twelve months in the course of construction, is now com- 
pleted. This slip has been built on a scale sufficiently spacious to obviate 
the difficulty hitherto experienced in Woolwich Dockyard—namely, of 
building ships of large burden. This new slip contains sufficient space for 
all the purposes of building men-ot-war of the largest tonnage. Its dimen- 
sions are 280 feet length, with a proportionate breadth. As it is essential in 
structures of this description that the foundation and flooring of the 
shipway should be solidly secured, the foundation has been sunk to a 
considerable depth, a bed of concrete from ten to twelve feet in thickness 
forming the lower stratum, which rests on the chalk rock. This substance 
is covered by a body of brickwork. The floor of the building consists of 
large blocks of masonry, fifteen inches in thickness. The masonry and 
brickwork are set in cement. A portion of the river wall in connection 
with the above is likewise completed. 


Tux Inox Froatine Barrery which R. Napier and Sons have com- 
menced to build at Glasgow, and are to complete by the middle of 
April, is to be about 200 feet long, with a breadth of forty-five feet, 
and a depth of sixteen feet. Stem and stern are to be alike, and the form 
of the hull is not one calculated for quick sailing. The bottom 
is flat, and without a keel, so as to float in as little water 
as possible. The bilges are full, and the topsides tumble in 
considerably. There are to be two decks; on the lower of which 
the armament will be placed, consisting of twenty guns of the largest 
calibre. The hull will built of iron in the usual way, but between 
decks will be lined with teak-wood 6 inches thick, and the outside Psy 
tected with iron plates about 4 inches thick, so as to render the sides 
shotproof, and secure the men at the guns from the effects of point-blank 
shot. The draught of water, when ready for sea, is expected to be about 
eight feet, but it will probably be more. The measurement tonnage will be 
about 2000; and the propelling power is a screw, actuated by non-con- 
densing engines of 200 horse-power. Messrs. Napier are also making a 
second pair of engines of the same description for a battery at present 
building at Newcastle. 


Tun Councit or War.—The Council of War assembles daily at 
Paris, under the presidency of the Emperor; but the strictest secrecy is main- 
tained respecting the deliberations. Débats of Tuesday says that one of the 
principal questions under discussion is the unity of the command of the Allied 
armies. The Paris correspondent of the /ndéj nce Beige believes that the 
campaign will be continued in the Crimea, and that the expedition to the Baltic, 
to be almost exclusively English, will be without an army for disembarkation. 
The same writer mentions a report that the new French loan “ will be sub- 
scribed, if not entirely in England, at least with a solidarity of the resources of 
the two nations, and guaranteed by the two Governments.” 


AwericA AND THE Sounp Durs.—The New Prussian Gazette 
aflirms that the Government of the United States has offered to pay Denmark 
40,000 dollars as an indemnity for the expenses incurred by the latter country 
for the benefit of navigation ; and, in addition, to contribute by an annual sub- 
sidy to the expense of the lighthouses of the Sound. 


A Mysterious Arratr.—In Sweden females never by any chance 
enter a coffee-house to take refreshment; though, singular to relate, in nearly 
all such places females are employed to wait. Great consequently was the 
astonishment felt by the frequenters of the coffer-house of the Bazaar of the 
Pord-Nord, in this city, to see, in the evening of the 28th December, a young 
laty, dressed with extreme elegance, whose bearing showed that she 
belonged to the higher classes of society, enter unaccompanied, and, quietly 
taking @ seat at a table, call for a cup of coffee. Many of the persons present 
were so struck at the extraordinary visit that they could not refrain from risiv 
from their seats to e at the lady; but she took up a newspaper an 
began to read with apparent attention. After a while, when the 
curiosity had somewhat subsided, she rose hastily, and advancing towards 
another table, as if to take a newspaper, pulled a pistol from her muff 
wil prepared to di it; but at that moment an officer who hap- 
pewed to be near seized her by the arm. The pistol, a double-bar- 
relied one, went off, and the balls striking a chandelier broke it, and then 
lodged in the ceiling. The lady was immediately arrested, taken before « 
magistrate, and, after being interrogated, was placed in secret confinement. She 
i‘ suid to be the widow of a superior officer in the army; but what she meant to 
d> with the pistol is a profound mystery. . The affair hes created intevec-eeusa- 
tiou bere. —Stockholm Paper. 


TOWN AND TABLE TALK ON LITERATURE, ART, &c. 


Tue Civil Service Examination conducted at the Broad Sanctuary is proving 
too hard a matter for many of the candidates. Not a few break down in 
vulgar and decimal fractions; more in English history; and many—and 
those, it is said, the best dressed—in English spelling. Young men have 
come from John o’ Groat’s and the Land’s End who have had to return to 
John o’ Groat’s and the Land's End, inasmuch as they were unable to 
obtain the certificate of qualification for even temporary admission into 
the public service. This says little for the progress of education among 
the upper and middle classes. We believe that a few nominations to 
ragged schools would be found to give some excellent servants to the public. 
In the mean time we have just heard of an ingenious device that 
has been adopted, and has, it is said, in one case proved successful—that 
of personation. A bold young man, wisely doubtful about himself, ap- 
peared by proxy, though apparently in his proper person, passed a first_ 
class examination, and has since been found anything but up to the cer- 
tificate he received. The Civil Service Commissioners are now adopting 
certain securities to prevent future Perkin Warbecks and Pretenders from 
imposing onthe public. The Commissioners, we may observe, seem to 
have been anything but up to the duties required of them. The letters 
they have issued abound in ill-expressed thoughts, delivered too frequently 
in ill-spelt English. 

Ladies and old men (in the shape of old women) who delight in old china 
—and it is a taste which we occasionally cultivate ourselves—will be de- 
lighted with two auctions announced for the ‘ensuing spring by Messrs, 
Christie and Manson. The lady who is mistress of herself when china 
falls (under the hammer of the auctioneer at a low figure and to her 
bidding) is much to be envied. This by way of parenthesis. The two 
sales will be those of the living Mr. Fortune and the late Colonel 
Sibthorp. Mr. Fortune during his tea mission into China was curious, 
when not otherwise employed, about cups and saucers, and old enamel- 
work, and fine old crackle (what a charming sound is this for china- 
collectors !), Japan lacquer-work, and other things which Lord Macartney 
had no taste for. The result has been a really curious and unknown 
collection, enough to rouse Mr. Bernal and Colonel Sibthorp from their 
graves as bidders. Mr. Fortune’s sale takes place next month. Another 
Bank dividend-day will be suffered to pass before Colonel Sibthorp’s 
collection is scattered into other closets of collectors—those closets into 
which Charles Lamb (when in a new-to-him old house) delighted to look 
before visiting the library. Our old friend the Colonel was so passionate 
an admirer of old pottery and porcelain, that we have seen him in an 
absolute female rage at missing a lot (Palissy or Raphael ware) for which 
he had hurried from the House, or interrupted (on important business) a 
London deputation of his Lincoln constituents. The Colonel (he was a 
bit of an old woman) really did understand something about Dresden and 
old Chelsea—bade boldly—and secured some very choice specimens of the 
arts he loved. 

That admirable imitation or parody in Punch of Mr. Longfellow’s new 
poem called “ Hiawatha,” was written by Mr. Shirley Brooks. We believe 
we are divulging no secret when we state this. Itis about the best thing 
of its kind since the “‘ Rejected Addresses.” In well-informed circles the 
able and amusing account in Mr. Macaulay’s manner of the publication of 
the third and fourth volumes of his History is attrib uted to the same pen. 
Itappeared in the Press. 

The jewel presented by her Majesty to Miss Nightingale is said to have 
been suggested by the Darnley jewel which her Majesty bought at the 
Strawberry-hill sale, and by those enamelled jewels which her great prede- 
cessor on the English throne (Queen Elizabeth) gave to Drake, Raleigh 
and other illustrious Englishmen of her reign. The design, from the 
description, seems very ingenious. The good sense of the revival of such 
appropriate gifts is not for a moment to be doubted. The medal which 
the Commonwealth of England gave to Admiral Blake is still the envy of 
every collector. 

The Goths and Vandals of the Board of Works have not, under the 
plea of restoring, destroyed the famous pedestal of the statue of 
Charles I. at Charing-cross. They have let the pedestal stand, but have 
renewed the plinth on which the statue is fixed in granite instead of 
Portland stone. We will not quarrel with this, because the security of 
the statue had become a work of necessity. The snows and rains of 
London for more than a century and a half had so worn away the Port- 
land stone plinth that a new one was more than needed. Scotch granite, 
however, does not harmonise with Portland stone; and here we might 
have been at least content with a Portland reproduction, leaving our 
children of A.D. 2000 to replace it in the same material (and from no 
false economy) out of their own pockets. 


London, we are told—and told truly—is singularly deficient in places” 


of amusement to which the public can resort in all weathers. This defi- 
ciency the experienced men who tell us this are about to supply in their 
own way. They want an appropriate spot of ten acres (at least) easy of 
access from all parts of London. Hyde-park is not open to them (it was 
not open to the Crystal Palace Company); but they can obtain possession 
of the Surrey Zoological Gardens, of ten acres, with water and trees. This 
spot has been chosen by a company determined, we are told (and we are 
glad to hear), to supply the admitted want, They have secured Jullien as 
conductor of their music; and nearly raised the sum they require— 
£40,000; and have obtained designs for a music-hall to hold ten thousand 
people. The Coal Hole and the Cider Cellars have sunk before Canter- 
bury Hall and Mr. Green’s new building at Evans’s, to which we alluded 
last week. Canterbury and Mr. Green will not be in a better position 
from this new project when once established. 

Dr. Sandwith, the only one who escaped from Kars to London to tell 
in person ,the story of the gallant defence and the as gallant surrender of 
that fortress, is busy—pen in hand—with a narrative of the defence and 
of his own adventures, 

We can confirm ovr own approbation of a book just published by the 
criticism of one whose judgment (were we to mention his name) all would 
regard with the high respect it deserves and receives. We have no 
greater want in English literature than a popular History of England, 
This Mr. Charles Knight has sought to supply; and though his work, 
from the number before us, will not satisfy a circle it was never designed 
to reach—the scholar and the antiquary—yet it is by far the best popular 
account of England we have, with all your Goldsmiths, and Pinnocks, 
and Keightleys, and a long et cetera put together. Mr. Knight is 
up with the most recent books of real learning on the subject he is 
handling ; even the well-informed scholar may learn something of moment 
from his pages. No better existing book on the subject could be put into 
the hands of any boy between ten and fifteen ; we might say twenty, but 
lads of twenty are what men of thirty were (in some things) about thirty 
years ago. 


,000.—W. Aysco Hallows, chemist, Islington, £10,000.—W. 


chant, of , has bequeathed £500 to the Manchester Infirmary; £200 
the Manchester Lying-in Hospital; £200 to the Manchester Eye Institution ; 
“Sr. Apps” East Inptaman.—This vessel was wrecked in June 
last off the coast of Madagascar, when Mr. W. H. Bell, second son of the late 
Lieut.-Colonel Charles Hamilton Bell, in the hope of obtaining succour for the 
passengers and crew, volunteered to swim ashore, aud is supposed to bave 
wen lost ip tho attempt. , 


| The Pope’s 
nearly a maihtion 
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EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


Lord Canning, the new Governor-General of India, was still in 
Upper Egypt when the last steamer left, and the which was to convey 
his Lordship to Bombay, was expcted to arrive at Suez in a few days. 

The Emperor of the French and the Duke of Cambridge drove 
on Monday out to the Bois de Boulogne. On reaching the lake they alighted 
from their carriage and took a walk round the ornamental water. 

The King of Prussia has addressed a letter to General de Wrangel, 
through the Minister of War, blaming him strongly for having attended « Te 
Deum at the hotel of the Russian ion at lin, in celebiation of the 
taking of Kars. 


Count Buol is said to have informed Prince Gortschakoff that 
a of the Austrian Legation would leaye St. Petersburg on the 

The Court of Directors of the East India Company purpose to 
invite Sir George Pollock to sit for his picture, to be hung up in the Examina- 
tion Hall, or other public room, at Addiscombe. 

The ex-Queen of the French, Marie Amelie, has completely re- 
ree from the grave malady which lately caused serious fears to her 

y- 

In consequence of an autograph letter from Napoleon III. to 
the Emperor of Austria, the latter directed the property of Count Arese, Count 
Borromeo, and Marquis Trivulzi Pallayicino, to be freed from sequestration. 

The Clonmel Chronicle says:—‘ We understand a matrimonial 
alliance is about to take place between Captain Massy, 19th t, 
Countess of Seafield.” > ie sl lien ta 

baa Indépendance Belge says:—“ Great measures are in pre- 
paration with regard to the Empress. They will be of a nature to ina 
striking light the dynastic importance of the event the realisation of which is 
now very near.” 

One day last week as the Earl of 
National Bank, Edinburgh, {his pocket was pick 
drawn. 

The Institute of Sweden has past admitted Prince 
_— Bonaparte, who now finds himself a member of it all the Academies 
ef The — * the Irish bar purpose entertaining Mr. Sausse, 

e new Bom! u ata di fessio: i i 
prclag len y Judge, ata dinner of the pro m, previously to his departure 

General Mouravieff sent an officer of his staff to the Court o. 
Persia to announce the capture of Kars, and to congratulate the Shab upon his 
victory at Herat. 

Le Decne, 4 heal Viscount Raynham addressed the electors of 
worth, and so! their . It is said that the noble Lord 
elected without opposition. oe eon. 

The approaching marriage is announced of Prince Gabrielli with 
the Princess Charlotte Bonaparte. 

The Council of the Royal Society have appointed the Bishop of 
Oxford as Fairchild Lecturer for the present year. 

Queen Maria Christina is about to marry her second daughter 
to Priuce del Drago, the heir to a great name and to a considerable fortune. It 
is this Princess who was on the point of espousing Prince of Corsini, son of Count 
de Casigliano, Tuscan Minister of Foreign Affairs, but the Prince died while the 
preparations were going on. 

Mr. G, Cleice, Mr. R. Beddulph, and Mr. Thomas Evans are 
candidates for the vacancy likely to arise in the representation of Hereford. 

Three new French Senators are shortly to be named—the Duke 
de Maillé, the Duke de Valmy, and the Marquis de Bethisy. 

Lord Panmure, Secretary of State for War, has been suffering 
some days past from an attack of gout. The attack prevented his Lordship 
from attending the Cabinet Council of yesterday week. 
pete ie ee Princess of Prussia, and the Princess Louisa, 

ved at in on the 10th from Coblentz. The da: i 
ssobtved Sy tie Re: ‘oblentz. y after the Prince was 
¢ The following names have been mentioned as those of parties to 
whom the honour of the representation of A, University is likely to be 


linton was leaving the 
of £100 which he hai just 


offered :—The Right Hon. Spencer H. Walpole (B.A., 1828); the Marquis of 
Granby (M.A, 1835); rely poe hoo Manners (M.A., 1690, ail omhies of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Mr. Henry Berkeley, M.P., has commenced an action for libel 
against the proprietors of the Alliance Weekly News—a teetotal paper. 

Captain Suzin, of the Russian Staff, ex-inspector of the military 
hospital of Kowno, has been degraded from the rank of noble, and condemned 
to serve as @ private soldier, for making away with the public money, as well 
as with sums belonging to private individuals 

iagerok - going to es in the Royal Charter, with an 
express to make experiments tive to the variation of the i 
jron ships in the southern heniapbece. ios g sy <a 

Among the presentations by the American Minister to the 
Emperor Napoleon ‘on Sunday were Mr. and Mrs. Emmett—the former the 
ore p egy A of the Emmett who suffered death for his attempt to revolutionise 


Lieut.-Colonel James, the head of the trigonometrical survey of 
pees re sere Load was ——. reanp-r in the geological survey of the 
members of the Southampton Schoo of Art, Sony the 

Liszt is about to visit Vienna, to conduct a grand musical 
solemnity, in honour of the centenary of Mozart. 

M. Thalberg, the eminent pianist, has arrived at Lisbon, from 
Buenos Ayres. 

The Louisville Courier learns from private New Orleans de- 
spatches that Dion Bourcicault is dead. He was manager of the Theatre 
in that city, and was eminent as a dramatic author and as an actor. r. Bour- 
cicault was the author of *‘ London Assurance,” and many other popular plays. 

The Oesterreichische Zeit h 
Foie vest secon eitung has become the property of the 

A Dumfries states that the Lord ill rei 
his Education Bill inthe Person aaa nae raiccicee” 

A new planet was discovered on Saturday last by M. Cha- 
ppp gen ays epg ee ee OE 
few degrees to the south-east of the nebulous Prosepe. by gaa 
Pimp he born Inet week, bed son of Mr. G. Johnson, of Elizabeth- 
of course, that he could hayve—now aga wigs 7 = 

Alexandria and Cairo now communicate with each other by 
railway and electric telegraph. By the former the distance is eight hours, 

The Commences ae Inland Revenue give notice that they are 
now prepared to impress postage stamps, di respecti' 
of i 6d., and ie papers sent in oy the public f sy F covers bp - oso ager 


The Peruvian Legislature is aboutto sell all the guano in Chincha 


Islands, value 350,000,000 dollars 
: A Ro al proclamation oe the election of members of the 

upreme Parliamen Denmar i 
The Dagbladet states that the piv t a ‘cm be manish tuaaugion” ; 

At the Epiphany Quarter Sessions held at Rye, on ‘ihursday, 
there were no fe sms for trial. It was also stated that tbe gaol was empty. 

_ The police of Berlin have forbidden newspapers to admit adver- 
pea for wives and husbands, on the ground that they are contrary to 
pro! \ 

The Austrian Cone = Jerusalem has received from his Govern- 
ment erection within 
Salitions ohana anne palace for the Hemet vue ies: a 

Pog or 3 in apne of about two-thirds of the land 
within 
. a i. ’ generally supposed to have been bought with 

Baron Von Seebach, Minister Plenipotentiary from Saxony to the 
Court of Tuileries, has arrived at Paris from St. burg. 

Minister of Finance has acknowledged a deficit of 
of crowns in a budget of twelve millions. 

Mr. Disraeli has issued cards of invitation to a Parliamentary 
dinner for Wednesday, the 30th inst. 
oe an teens his seat at the Metropolitan Board 

On Monday morning a boiler explosion took place at the new 
ironworks, Lea Brook, Staffordshire, by which four men were killed, and eight 
others injured. 

The nomination and election of a member for the city of Lincoln, 
in the room of the late Colonel Sibthorp, took place on Wednesday, when Major 
G. W. Sibtherp, cou aud heir of the late member, was returned without 
wppoeitice.. 4 
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CHARLES MACKAY’S NEW POEM. 


Anorner of the poets has broken silence ; and, thanks to whatever stars 
may have been dominant when the “ Lump of Gold” came to light, the 
voice is no inarticulate sound, but manly, graceful, and lucid utterance. 
For the fulfilment of this first condition, so unhesitatingly neglected by 
most of the bards of the hour—that a poem ehall be comprehensible —let 
us at the outset give al! thanks to Charles Mackay. One of the old 
divines says that a poet, if he be indeed a poet, is “ the bravest man in the 
world.” We are disinclined to believe in the bravery of a good many of 
our modern lyrists. For if we accept the good old priest's definition as 
meaning that the chivalrous poet flings down an unmistakable truth 
before the millions and defies them to rend itin pieces, what is the courage 
of the challenger who presents a vague, elastic, aimless mass of phrases, 
that eludes criticism by its negativeness and incoherence? Such is not 
the poem before us. The writer knew what he meant to say; was 
furthermore, skilled in the art which enables men to be understood; and, 
thirdly, has not been afraid to set his whole heart before us. 

This union of will and power has ever been characteristic of Charles 
Mackay. From his earliest effusions to those of his matured intellect 
he has always sought, as it appears to us, to set out his image, whether 
framed for the sensuous er the intellectual eye, with an artistic precision. 
He leaves no rubs nor blotches in his work. When he has to bid men 
prepare themselves for the battle, his trumpet—to use the inspired illus- 
tration—giveth no uncertain sound. His love-songs breathe love—not 
that mixture of endearment and sarcasm with which certain amourists 
seem to make atonement to themselves for condescen: to such a theme 
as love. His description-pictures are finished works, in which the value 
of a steady master-touch is seen and felt. And after a pause from his 

labours (a pause whose length we should not easily forgive him, 
were we not aware that he has been doing good work in other fields), we 
find, as might be expected, the same habit of conscientious and truthful 
utterance which gave to his earlier works a charm beyond that of the fas- 
cinations of form. In the graces of his art he was always skilled, and 
singularly so in the mastery of rhythm, and his power over the music 
of language is extraordinary ; but there is a nobler and higher merit in his 
more important wor! intus alit—and it is as a poet-teacher that 
the author of “ Egeria” has acquired, and will retain, the honourable 
recognition of his age, and his passport te posterity. 

Very wisely, as it seems to us, has the poet, in his new work, 
eschewed legend and history, allegory and vision, and spoken to his 
hearers of the scenes, the passions, and the sorrows of the day. The 
new volume contains upwards of thirty poems, of various length; but 
the most important, and that which gives name to the book, occupies 
some ninety pages, and is composed in a varied series of metres. It de- 
lineates the guilt, the despair, the restoration, and the happiness of Ed- 
ward Aubrey, who, the huxband of a lovely and loving wife, Lilian, the 
eldest daughter of a noble-minded clergyman, leaves her, in order to seek 
in the gold regions a rapid fortune. He is ambitious, not sordid; and his 
ardent thirst for gold is stimulated by the desire to place those whom he 
loves in the possession of every luxury, intellectual as well as ma- 
terial He keeps proudly aloof from his companions in adventure, 
with the exception of one—Heseltine—who is worthy to be his 
friend. Accidentally he discovers an enormous lump of gold, and 
for the moment is beside himself with triumph, and revels in the visions 
of happiness in store for him and his. But, to his horror, hetinds himeelf 
unable to remove the gold by his single strength ; and he dares not call in 
the aid of others, who would at least insist on sharing his prize, or murder 
him in order to possess it all. While brooding over his treasure his stepa 
are tracked by his friend Heseltine, who asserts, under their compact, a 
right to one half the gold. The newly-born devil of covetousness inspires 
Aubrey, and he strikes down his friend with a blow. Believing that he 
has slain him, he becomes a prey to remorse ; the gold-field is loathsome ; 
and he flies from the shore he has polluted with blood, and hastens back to 
England, a prey to the fiercest mental agony. His reconciliation to life, 
the healing counsels of the pastor, the devotion of Lilian, and the subse- 
quent arrival of Heseltine, constitute the principal portion of the poem. 

Recurring to the phrase of our old divine, we may here recognise the 
courage of the poet. The ordinary and conventional moral is scarcely 
glanced at, the machinery of the poem evolving a far higher one. 
Aubrey’s punishment comes upon him, it is true, by force of two acci- 
dental circumstances—the discovery of the gold, and the sttife with his 
friend ; and thia is in accordance with the truth of life; but his punish- 
ment is really dealt to bim for the original unworthiness that made him 
neglect the golden heart that he had won, yet undervalued, for the sake 
of winning the prizes of the world. And here the true poet comes. forth, 
in the chivalry of his nature, the asserter of the superiority of the 
affections, and, chiefly, of woman’s affection. The teaching of the poem 
is Love; and, by a skilfully-managed narrative, enriched with unusual 
pictorial graces, the author reconducts the chastised and instructed 
wanderer to the bosom he should never have left. Felix exilium (if oné 
may somewhat pervert the phrase) cut locus iste datur. Like all poems 
of true manliness, it is a woman’s poem. 

Our extracts have been purposely selected with a view of not injuring 
the general effect of the poem by acquainting the reader with the best 
passages in isolation; and herein we have adopted the reverse course to 
that usual with reviewers, who hesitate not to adorn their own embroidery 
with an author’s choicest gems. We chiefly desire to fulfil the require- 
ments of the literary department of a journal, by giving a just idea of the 
character of a new poem. The following passage refers to Aubrey’s deso- 
lation in London on his return :— 


** Madness broods over me! Fashion rode homewards, 
Kind-hearted Death— In ermine and down;— 

Canst thou not shelter me? Feshion and Beauty 
Vain is my breath! All jaded and wan ; 

Take it and welcome— Fast through the tempest 
And low let melie; The steeds galloped on. 

Low in the quiet grave ; Fire from their clanging hoofs 

Deep in the doleful wave; Heavily shod 

Weary of living, *Mid the black rain pools 
Unworthy to die.” Flashed where they trod. 

Indolent Fashion, 

Down came the drenching rain, Weary and warm, 
Bubbling and swelling— Saw from its chariot 

Fierce blew the gusty wind, That desolate form, 
Roaring and yelling. Beating its rapid way 

The senate was silent, Deaf to the storm: 
Its orators fled; “Mad !” said the Countess, 


“ Of drink!” said the Earl ;— 
“ Or love!” said his daughter fair, 


Listless or half awake Twisting her flaxen hair 
Through the dull town, Back into curl. 
Morning breaks upon the view of the despairing man :— 
The moonlight received it, 
In gold and in purple, And died in a swound; 
In amber and grey, Hesperus saw it 
Under the steeple vanes, And vanished, discrowned. 
Eastward away, Steeple and pinnacle, 
Over the house-tops Turret and spire, 
Blushed the new day, Crowded and countless 
Filling not wholly As flames in a fire ;— 
Heaven’s azure cup, All the great city, 
But faintly and slowly As far as the sight, 
Morn travelled up. Emerged into morning 
And glimmer’d in light. 


We have later an exquisite description of Vale, the large-minded, warm- 
hearted pastor, father of Lilian, Aubrey’s wife. For the beautiful, half- 
quaint idea which we have ventured to mark, good old George Herbert 
would have hastened from the church porch to welcome the poet :— 


’Twas Sunday morn, and Parson Vale, | Faith, Hope, and heavenly Charity— 


Beloved of high and low, Whate'er the good man taught, 
With smiles for all men’s happiness, | Whate’er his text, these blessed three, 
And heart for every woe, Were present to his thought; 
Walked meekly to the parish church, | He never scorned his fellow men, 
With hair as white as snow— Or held the humblest nought. 
Walked meekly tothe parish church, | He warned the strong, he raised the 
Amid his daughters three— weak, 
There were more angels at his side And, like his Master mild, 
Than mortal eyes could see— He helped and comforted the 


The four were seven—for with them| And loved each little child, 
went And, ’mid the moil and dust of life, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. Went forward undefiled. 
Vale preaches Religion in Common Things. Here is an “olden tale” 
that he tells to hit pariebioners within the hearing of Edward Aubrey :— 


THE BUILDER, 
“ What art thon building, building, When hunger bids, shall no man 


So lofty to behold, Be scorned or stinted here, 
With the silver and the gilding, But I raise these gates and turrets 
The ivory and the gold, To guard me from a fear. 
And porphyry columns rising 
Like trees in the forest old! “To guard me safe-enfolden 
Like a seed at the apple-core; 
“ Why place thy marble basements _| 0}, bolts and barriers golden, 


Keep well the outer door, 
That Sorrow may not enter 
To sting me as of yore.” 


So deep in the cold earth’s veins; 
And thy towers and window casements 
So high o’er the steeple fanes; 
And why those ponderous portals 


With iroh bolts and chains ? “Oh fool, in thy lordly palace! 


Oh fool, with bolts and bars ! 
Thou'lt find her in thy chalice, 

She’ll float in the wild-wind cars ! 
She’ll glide in the air thou breathest, 

She'll smite thee from the stars! 


“And why those guards and warders, 
With horn and signal calls; 
And, far on the furthest borders, 
The moats and brazen walls ;— 
Dost fear invading robbers, 
Or the foemen in thy halls?” 


“She'll come to thee in the morning 
When the light of day streams in, 

She'll sit with thee in the evening,— 
Thou fool, and child of sin! 

And whisper at thy pillow, 
And claim thee of her kin. 


“T build a house of splendour, 
Where, in the world’s despite, 

I may force the hours to render 
Their tribute of delight ; 

A house on the hill-top shining, 
Far seen, like the star at nigh 


“In spite of all thy building, 
And all thy warders stout, 
And all thy gold and gilding, 
She’ll hedge thee round about :— 
“TI dread nor thief, nor foeman ; Heart-purity and goodness 
My board shall teem with cheer ; Alone shall keep her out.” 


We could willingly increase the number of our extracts, but, unwilling 
to spoil the interest of the story for a single reader, we will abstain from 
plunder, and at once resign the “ Lump of Gold” to our readers, assuring 
them that any true touchstone which their poetical chemistry may have 
taught them to apply will but convince them of the standard character 
of the ore. But they have known Charles Mackay long enough to take 
any gold he may present, not only with trust, but with thankfulness. We 
must not close our notice without mentioning that upwards of thirty 
smaller poems are added, and unite to compose one of the most delightful 
volumes of the day. Some of these poems have appeared in print, but 
the majority are new; and among them are some charming love verses — 
some of those nervous lyrics of the school with which the author's name 
is inseparably connected; some thoughtful but playful versicles; and a 
noble war-hymn. The journalist who sits to audit the world’s accounts, 
and to note how Genius pays its debt to its age, has not often to record a 
claim more worthily discharged. L. 


. 


MUSIC, 


Mapame Gotpscuipr has commenced a series of “ Miscellaneous 
Concerts” in the metropolis. The first took place on Thursday (last 
week); the second is announced for Friday next—both at the Hanover- 
square Rooms. Shehas given concerts of this description at Brighton and 
Liverpool. Having, by her appearances at Exeter-hall established her 
supremacy as an oratorio singer, she is now exhibiting by means of these 
miscellaneous concerts the extent and variety of her powers in music of a 
lighter character. The first was essentially a concert of display ; its object 
being to show what marvellous things the fair prima donna can 
do in the mechanism of her art. It was evidently for this 
purpose, and not for its intrinsic excellence, that the music sung 
by her was mainly selected. One of her pieces was a long scena, con- 
sisting of a recitative and sir from Bellini’s “ Beatrice di Tenda,” one 
of the weakest and least successful operas of this composer. The air, 
“Ma la sola,” is a slight commonplace rondo; one of those things 
which, having no substance in themselves, serve merely as an 
outline to be filled up ad libitum by the singer. This Jenny 
Lind did, showing her inventive genius as well as her vocal 
power; for her fioriture and embellishments were as original in 
conception as they were brilliant in execution. She clothed 
Bellini's meagre melody with a richness and beauty in which 
he had no share. Her next performauce was still more ex- 
clusively a piece of display—a feat, we may call it, of mueical 
gymnastics. It was not vocal music at all, being a series of Chopin's 
pianoforte mazourkas, some of the most difficult things ever written 
for that instrument, and which none but a first-rate pianist can per- 
form according to the author’s intentions. These things Jenny Lind 
sang, surmounting their difficulties in a manner as marvellous as 
the famous one-stringed exploits of Paganini. The audience were 

, and gave vent to their amazement in thunders of applause. 
Her whole performances, however, were not confined to such displays. 
There were other in which she showed far higher qualities— 
that enchanting simplicity and pathetic expression ia which she 
is unrivalled. These were, the beautiful prayer of Agathe, in the 
“ Freischiitz,” breathed with heartfelt fervour ; and the finest of all the 
Scottish ballads, “ John Anderson my jo,” sung with a simplicity, truth, 
and tenderness which ravished every heart and moistened many an eye. 
She concluded with the Swedish “ Echo Song” which she frequently sang 
during her former visit. It is a most quaint and curious specimen of 
Scandinavian music. 

M. Otto Goldschmidt played several pieces on the pianoforte—Beetho- 
ven’s Concerto in G major, Mendelssohn’s Capriccio in B minor, and 
Sebastian Bach’s Saraband and Allegroin Aminor. He showed himself 
a highly-accomplished performer of the pure classical school, and was 
warmly and deservedly applauded. In addition to the pieces already 
meationed, the programme included two songs by Herr Reichardt—the 
aria, “ Constanze,” from Mozart's “ Seraglio;” and the romance, “ Pit 
Bianca,” from the “ Huguenots”—both of which he eang with his usual 
excellence and success. It is proper to add that the orchestra, under the 
direction of Mr. Benedict, consisted of the most eminent performers on 
every instrument. The room, notwithstanding the high rates of admis- 
sion, was crowded to the doors. 


Granp AmAtEuR Concert at Worcester.—This concert, which 


suspended variously- 
coloured lamps. The band and chorus will number upwards of sixty, 
and comprise all the leading amateurs of Worcestershire ; among them 
we may mention Miss Lechmere, Miss Berkeley, Mrs. Pidcock, the 
Misses West, Miss Temple, Lord Ward, Mr. Morant, Mr. Denning, Mr. 
Drummond, Mr. Isaac, Mr. Peel, &c, The programme will be very 
varied, and include the introduction to Spohr’s “ Jeasonda,” Sir H. Bishop's 
“ Daughter of Error,” the opening of the second act of “Il Trovatore,”’ 
two pieces from Meyerbeer’s “ Evoile du Nord,” “Ombra Adorata” of 
Zingarelli, “‘ Adelaide” of Beethoven, Overture to “ Zampa,” a new 
Concertina Solo from “Il Trovatore” by Mr. Blagrove, and a selection 
from Verdi’s “ Ernani,” for fourteen concertinas. 


THE THEATRES, $c. * 


Covent GArpEen.—The Wizard of the North has long announced 
his intention of enabling the London publie to judge of his histrionic 
talents by the performance of Rob Roy. We were not taken by surprise 
at this, for we had frequently heard from competent witnesses that Mr. 
Anderson had obtained in America and Scotland considerable practice in 
the character, and really supported it with remarkable force and effect. 
On Monday the professor gave us the opportunity of judging for our- 
selves—an opportunity of which the public also largely availed itself, for 
the house was crowded: the dense masses in the pit and gallery were 
unmistakable evidences of the extraordinary interest excited by the 
occasion. We were not disappointed ;—not only the play, but the hero, 
was worth seeing. Mr. Anderson’s Rob Roy is rough, racy, and energetic. 

His stalwart person aided the illusion; and the force of his elo- 
ution admirably corroborated that of the dramatic situations. 


The play was capitally placed on the stage;—indeed, at great 
eost, for the vario groups were numerically very strong, 
and the cast was pects entirely new :—Bailie Nicol Jarvie was 


d y res 
personated by Mr. Gourlay—himeelf, we believe, a Scotchman—and he 
gave us the character with abundant unction, but without exaggeration. 
Never “ overstepping the modesty of nature,” he realised without cari 
ca'uring the part. He was, rather than acted, the man—a result so 
seldom attained on the boards that it should be well cherished when met 
with. The Dougal creature was powerfully embodied by Mr. Pearson, 
and deserves to behighly commended. Some ot the minor parts also had 
clever reprezentatives, euch as Mafor Galbraith, by Mr. Sam Cowell, 


whose humour, theugh somewhat too broad, was highly relished by the 
audience. Then there was for Helen the unrivalled 
Mrs. J. W. Wallack, who in such characters reminds us of Mrs. 
Egerton, but having more dignity and refinement. Miss Harriet 
Gordon and Mr. George Perren filled the musical characters of 
Diana Vernon and Francis Osbaldistone with satisfactory completeness, 
and sang the songs and duets with taste and power. Rashleigh Osbaldistone 
had a competent representative in Mr. Stuart, who acted with his 
usual energy. The accessories of the performance, we have said, were 
costly ; we have only to add that they were also effective, and that 
seldom has anything been placed on the stage in a more picturesque, 
interesting, and charming manner than the present version of ‘‘ Rob 
Roy,” in the production of which the manager has shown a Jaudable 
ambition to make it # best thing of the kind, and has succeeded to the 
full extent in actualising his purpose. 

Pruvcess’.—On Thursday there was a morning performance of 
the pantomime at this theatre, which, however, was closed in the evening, 


ron aaa having required the services of the management at Windsor 
e. 


COUNTRY NEWS. 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT THE HIGHFIELD 
HOUSE OBSERVATORY, NEAR NOTTINGHAM, 

FOR THE WEEK ENDING JANUARY 15, 1856. 
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The range of temperature during the week was 19°3°. 

The soaker very fine, with frost, which commenced on the 9th, and 
was very severe; the test cold on on the 13th was 16°; 14th, 13°; 
15th, 13°6°. On the 9th Aurora Borealis, and on the 11th slight fall of snow. 

The direction of the wind was N till 5 a.m. of 9th, then N_N-E. till 3h. 
45m. a.m. of 10th, then N, till 5h. 30m. a.m., then N.N.E. till 7 a.m.. N. till 
11 a.m., N.N.E. till 5h. 45m p.m.. then N. tillgh 15m. of 11th; then N N.W. 
till 11h. 30m. a m., then again N. till 11 a m. of 12th, then N.N.W till 3h. 
45m. p.m. when N.W. becoming N.N.W. at 7h. 15m. pm.,and N. at7h 30m. 
p-m. ; again N.N.W. at 11h. 30m. p.m. till 12h 45m. a.m of 13th, when NW. 
till 12h. 15m. p.m., when WW. at 12h. 45m. p.m. became W.; 
at 8h 45m. am. the wind veered suddenly through N. to E.N.E., 
in which quarter it remained till 4 p.m., when N.E. became E. at 5 pm., 
E.N.E. at 7h. 45m. p.m., changing to N.N.E. at 7h. 15m.a m. of the 15th, and 
to N. by W. at 7h. 25m. a.m, to N.W. at 10am., to W. at 10h. 30m. a.m., 
to 8.W. at 11h. 15m. a.m.,to 8.S.W. at. 2h. 30m. p.m., toS W. at 3h. 30m. 

.m., to W.S.W.at 9h. 45m. p.m.,in which quarter it remained. The Trent 

ame frozen over on the night of the 14th. The greatest cold on grass 
at the Beeston Observatory on the 14th was 10°3°, being 2°7° colder than 
that at Highfield House. The barometer rose 14 inch to the 13th, and 
fell three-quarterss of an inch to the 15th. Lowe. 


Bona Five Srarvation.—In the storm of the night of Tuesday, 
the 18th ult., at about ten o’clock, the schooner Ellen, of Wisbeach, was 
cast ashore at the entrance of the Tay. At the moment that she struck 
a poor boy was washed away and perished, and after a time the. master, 
the mate, and two hands succeeded in gaining the inhospitable shore, 
and made for the lights ontherailway. Unfortunately,it was past eleven 
o'clock before they were able to claim admittance at the door of an inn, 
where they were refused shelter; and on application at other houses of 
so-called entertainment these unprofitable customers were “not hesrd.” 
In fact, in Carnoustie the law is so res observed that it was three 
hours before these poor, half-drowned, perishing strangers received that 
shelter they thought they had a right to expect ina Christian land. At 
last, it appears, they fell into the hands of one who considered them to be 
both “ bond fide travellers and bond fide fellow-creatures ;" and, regardless 
of the law, took them in and made them as comfortable as his circum- 
stances would allow.—North British Daily Mail. 


Arrempt To Porson 4 Wire.—Thomas Robson, alias William 
Wilson, was brought before the magistrates at Newcastle on Monday, 
er with attempting to poison his wife and her fellow-servant, on the 
1st of December last. prisoner, it appeared, was a deserter from the 
Coldstream Guards, and was separated from his wife. On the Ist of 
December he had gone to see her at Mr. Foster's, and he appeared to be 
kind and affectionate to his wife. She saw him to the door, and as they 
were parting he gave her a bottle of whisky, and said he had brought 
it from Scotland for her; that she had to take one-half of it when she 
went to bed, and give the other half to her fellow-servant, and that 
it would dothem good. Mrs. Robson took a mouthful of its ec mtents. and 
her fellow-servant alsodrank a smallquantity. Both women were ill all 
pe oy and next morning they found a TT of sediment in the bottom 
of the bottle. Upon submitting the sediment to a chemical test it was 
found to be ne with sugar of Jead in the Pa pein of twenty 
grains of sugar of lead to each ounce of liquid. When apprehended at 
Acomb, the prisoner denied that he was a married man, that his name was 
Robson, or that he had been at Newcastle on the Ist of December. The 
magistrates remanded the case for a few dayr, as it op se that the 
pa ge had offered marriage to a young woman named Temperley, and 

ad just been on the point of being married to her when she heard that he 
was a married man, and refused to have anything further todo with him. 


Taz Murper or Miss Hixps.—There is a hope, perhaps—but a 
vague one—that justice has at length overtaken the parties implicated in 
the brutal murder of Miss Hind. Inthe Dublin Mail of Monday night 
it is stated that several men are now lodged in Cavan Gaol charged with 
being concerned in the mid-day butchery. They are, it seems, with one 
exception, tenants on the estate of the victim. A man named James 
Murphy, from the county of Leitrim, is accused as a principal, and one 
Thomas Dunn is charged as being the chief conspirator and concocter of 
the diabolical plot. 


CommunicaTION BETWEEN GuARD AND Darver.—This deside- 
ratum in railway trains is secured by a new invention about to be applied on the 
South-Western Railway. Every train will have a gutta percha tube extending 
its whole length. This tube will be formed of parts which are attached to each 
other by a spring clip, so that the length of the tube can be made to correspond 
with the 1 of any train. This tube is connected with an air-pump in the 
guard’s van in front, and with the guard’s van at the end of thetrain. By a 
stroke of poet ord the air is forced through the tube to the opposite end of the 
train, and produces a very loud and shrill whistle at a mouthpiece sttached to 
the tube in each guard's van, and to a mouthpiece which extends also close to 
the engine-driver. One whistle means “Look out,” two whistles signify 
“ Caution,” and three whistles denote * Danger.” 


Sarpintan Navan Preearations.—A letter from Genoa of the 
6th, in the Constitutionne!, saya :—‘ The greatest activity prevails in the arsenal 
and building: yard here, ia order to launch with the least possible delay the 
screw steam-frigate the Vittorio Emmanuele, of fifty guns. The sailing 
—— which have been lying here dismantled are also to be got ready for sea, 
and a levy of 1000 sadors is now in course of operation This flotilla is not to 
join the Allied forces in the Baltic, but will proceed to the mouths of the 
Danube, if the efforts of Austria to bring about peace do not succeed.” 


DEATH OF THE REV. JOHN DUDLEY. 


THis venerable divine, who died on Monday, the 7th inst., was the eldest 
son of the Rev. John Dudley (who was Vicar of Humberstone, in Leices- 
tershire, thirty-four years), and grandson of the Rev. Paul Dudley, also 
Vicar of Humberstone forty-five years. He was born in 1762, and was 
educated at Uppingham School. In 1784 he proceeded to Clare Hall, 
Cambridge ; and obtained honours in 1785, as second wrangler and mathe- 
matical prizeman. He was elected Fellow in 1787, and Tutor in 1788. 
He vacated in 1794, and succeeded his father as Vicar of Humberstone. He 
was presented to the Vicarage of Sileby, in 1795, by the patron, the late 
William Pochin, Ezq., and was appointed Domestic Chaplain to the late 
Marquis of Exeter. On his leaving College a handsome testimonial of 
plate was given to him by his pupils. In 1809 he was elected by the 
University Senate to preach the Buchanan Sermon. He has been a 
great benefactor te both his parishes, not only by his kindness and 
liberality to the poor. but also by restoring and beautifying the churches 
of both. He entirely repaved and built a new porch to Humberstone 
Church at his own expense, besides otherwise restorivgit. He gave three 
handsome painted windows to Sileby Church, and other decorations. He 
rebuilt the old bridge in the village ; and, by bis active exertions and some 
cost to bimself, he enforced the rebuilding of another bridge in the parish 
of Sileby, which, from its dangerous state fora long period of time, had been 
the cause of many accidents. In 1845 a handsome silver épergne was pre- 
sented to him by his parishioners of Sileby (solely), as a tribute of their 
esteem and respect. He was a liberal donor to many of the charitable in- 
etitutions of the county, end to the buildiog of new churches, For forty- 
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seven years he was one of her Majesty’s most able and active justices of the 
peace; and for several years acted as Chairman of the Quarter Sessions 
held at Leicester Castle, in the second court—occasionally in the first. He 
was the author of several learned works—viz., “ The Metamorphosis of 
Sona ”"—a Hindoo legend in verse, after the manner of Ovid; “ An Essay on 
the Rivers Niger and Nile,” “ Neology,” “ The Antimaterialist, denying 
the reality of Matter, and showing the universality of Spirit.” He 


preached regularly in both churches until September, 1854, and since that 
time occasionally. He preached his last sermon on the 16th December last, 
and the severe weather during the following week brought on an attack 
of bronchitis, which proved: fata’, 


He died on the 7th inst.; within a 


JOHN DUDLEY, ViCak OF SLILEBY, LEICESTERSHIRE, 
AGED 93. 


TUE LATE REY. 


few days of the patriarchal age of 94; and, at the close of a long and 
useful life, he awaited the approach of death with serenity, rejoicing in 
the hope of eternal life. 


THE MALVERN MONSTER BEACON, 


ALTHOUGH the Malvern Monster Beacon did not originate with some 
“young sparks”—as was jestingly asserted by the Atheneum—but was 
primarily enkindled in the glowing imaginations of “ grave and reverend 
seniors,” yet, like many other monster undertakings, it grew out of small 
beginnings. 

In the first instance it was intended to haye been a simple bonfire to 
commemerate the lighting of Malvern with gas; and, therefore, only 
locally interesting. But the project increased in importance as it 
became more widely known, and was carried to the height which it finally 
assumed by a letter from the distinguished naturalist, Mr. Edwin Lees, 
which was published in the Worcester Herald, and, from thence, copied 
into the London and provincial papers. The attention of scientific men 
was thus drawn to the subject ; and, as the inland position of the “ Wor- 
cestershire Beacon ”’—-which, as being the highest portion of the Malvern 
range, was fixed upon as the best spot for the bonfire—and its elevation 
of 1444 feet above the level of the sea made it a very advantageous posi- 
tion for scientific purposes, it was at length decided by the promoters of 
the b sboylt he rete dof shah dimrn-ions as 
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THE MALVERN MONSTER BEACON, 


distances. Mr. Lees’ letter contained a list of the hills and eminences 
from which, under propitious circumstances, the beacon would be 
visible ; and, the night and time for the lighting being duly fixed, 
many thousands of the inhabitants of a score of English and Welsh 
counties were on the qui vive of expectation for the evening of the 10th 
of January. 

It came—cold, clear, and starlight; a mo:t unlooked-for change from 
the unpropitious weather of the previous days, The Beacon had been 
raised, or rather built, by Mr. M°Cann, of Malvern, and towered up like 
a huge Druid idol. Twelve iron-banded poplar-trees, marking outa circle 
of thirty-five feet, that narrowed to its summit, kept together the matériel— 
450 faggots, 5 cords of wood, 12 tar-barrels, 2 tons of coals, 3 or 4 loads 
of hop poles, 2 loads of furze,2 barrels of tar, and 1 of naphtha. These 
combustibles had been procured at the cost of more than £50. three-fourths 
of which had been raised by a public subscription, to which the Lady 
Emily Foley, the Earl Beauchamp, the Hon. Colonel Scott, and many 
other influential persons, contributed ; and, at the expense of Mr, M‘Cann, 
had been hauled to the summit of the hill by a new waggon-road, made 
for the occasion. The poplar-trees were taken up in a waggon, drawn by 
nine horses—this being, doubtless, the first appearance of sucha vehicle on 
the summit of the Worcestershire Beacon. 

Hundreds of visitors poured into Malvern, and a far larger number took 
up favourable positions in the vicinity. The promise that this fashion- 
able watering-place was to shine in the unwonted brilliancy of gas was 
but partially kept ; nevertheless, there were some unaccustomed lights in 
“VV. A.” and “N.E.” illuminations, which flickered fitfully among the 
waving flags of the Allied Powers that decorated the front of the Belle 
Vue Hotel. Gaily-appareled confectionery stalls also contributed to give 
the place a festive, not to say a fair-y, appearance. 

At six o'clock the Chairman of the Committee (P. Marriott, Esq.), 
Mr. Lees, Professor Buckman, and the other members of the Committee, 
with their friends—in all, sixty in number—set out from St. Anne’s Well, 
and, torch in hand, proceeded to the _snmmit of the Worcestershire 
The (Reet of thin torhlight » OCessiot g* i wound tp the 4igzog 
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NEAR MADRESFIELD. 


MALVERN MONSTER BEAGON.—SKETCHED 


should make a fire sufficiently brilliant for accurate observation at great | 
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path was exceedingly picturesque as long as it lasted; for, ere they could 
reach the Beacon, the furious north-east wind had puffed out first 
one and then another of the torches, until at length the procession 
was left to conclude the ascent in darkness. The ascent, too, was 
rendered a toilsome one, not only by the cutting force of this mor’-. 
easter, but also by the snow, which had drifted in some places toa 
considerable depth. The continued procession of sight seers, however, 
soon beat out a path; and by the time that the Beacon was lighted 
upwards of 1500 people had assembled on the summit of the hill. A 
large proportion consisted of “ the curious daughters of Eve," who had 
braved the toil of the ascent, the cutting wii d, and the intense cold, in 
erder to have their Jauduble curiosity gratified. Among this section of 
the spectators round hats and Malvern poles were in great favour—the 
latter being more ueeful than the former. Indeed, even with the assist- 
ance of a Malvern-pole, it was at time» next to impossible for a lady 
(or, for the matter of that, a gentleman) to stand on the ridge of the hill 
without being p opelled by the high wind some distance (be it more, or 
be it less) into Herefordshire. To avoid these disagreeable consequences 
as much as possible, the spectators descended a jittle way on the Here- 
fordshire side of the hill, where comparative shelter was afforded to them, 
although the drifted snow was frequently driven in an uncomfortable rain 
upon their heads. 

At a quarter before seven a blue light was burnt, succeeded by a red 
light. At seven o'clock, Greenwich time, a magnificent flight of fifty 
rockets rushed into the heavens, and burst into a galaxy of falling stars 
—the signal to distant spectators of the lighting of the Beacon. This 
was shortly accomplished, though not without some difficulty. The fierce 
wind, instead of allowing the flames to mount perpendicularly, drove 
them out horizontally with all the fury of a blast-furnace, in the direc- 
tion of Herefordshire. It is to this circumstance that the Monster Beacon 
probably owed its want of success—for unsuccessful, or partially so, it 
certainly was; for, while it was very visible in the south and west, it 


was barely perceptible in the east and north: thus, in Gloucester, the 
correspondent of the Worcester Herald states the result to have been 
© highly aati dfacter dy? ards bays, th@erfireamnst have been of immense 
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altitude to have shown at so great advantage ;” while the Dudley cor- 
respondent of the same paper, who was posted on the tower of the 
Castle, * on the highest land in this kingdom,” states that he discovered 
the Monster Beacon with great difficulty, after bringing a telescope to bear 
upon it; and at Worcester (ten miles from Malvern) “a small dull red 
light, such as a brazier of incandescent charcoal would give out,” was the 
only visible result of the Beacon. In fact, a local paper goes further than 
this, and says, “ The Bath road was crowded with curious spectators, who, 
from six p.m. till ten, resolutely bent their regards on Malvern; but no 
beacon glare rewarded their perseverance. [here were a number of car- 
riages on the spot, whose freight were destined to suffer the like disap- 
pointment; and, gradually, the disgusted crowd drew off, some of them 
yehemently declaring the whole thing was a hoax.” 

They would not have said so, however, had they been on the summit of 
the Worcestershire Beacon and in the hot vicinity of the monster fire. 
Whatever may have been its effect in a acientific point of view, its pictorial 
effect was undoubtedly great; and our modern Rembrandts might ad 
vantageously have studied its wondrous changes of light and shade. There 
was the tall pile of the Beacon, dark at the summit, but at its base alight 
with red and orange flames that rushed out longitudinally into wreathed 
masses of velvety smoke, and drove a fiery rain of sparks far into the 
darkness; there was the hill, white with snow, though partially irra- 
diated with the light of the fire, the brown and red rocks “ cropping out” 
in places, the short grass showing in others; there were the spectators 
massed in dark groups, lighted up with fiery reflections ; and, over all, was 
the deep blue eky etudded with silvery stars. It was a scene of great 
* effects,” which 
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| and might worthily have been transferred to the canvas by a Turner or a 


Millais, or any other artist (if there be one) who could as successfully, as 
truthfully, depict “the leaping pulses of the raging fire.” 

The last beacon lighted on Malvern-hill was the one mentioned in 
Macaulay’s famous Armada ballad, when— 


Twelve fair counties saw the blaze from Malvern’s lonely height. 


According to Mr. Lees, it was possible for the following seventeen | 
counties to have seen the beacon:—Worcester, Hereford, Gloucester, | 
Salop, Warwick, Stafford, Leicester, Northampton, Oxford, Wilts, Berks, 
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A. End-view of Machine-rooms. B Side-view of the Basin, 


Somerset, Glamorgan, Monmouth, Brecon, Radnor, Montgomery; and 
it might also have been seen from the summit of Snowdon, and from 
the observatory erected (for this occasion) by Sir T. D. Acland, on 
Exmoor. 

Our Illustrations—from original sketches by Mr. Cuthbert Bede—re- 
present the lighting of the Monster Beacon ; and a view of the Malvern 


| range, taken in the neighbourhood of Madresfield, the seat of the Earl 


Beauchamp. 


THE NEW AQUEDUCT AT TRIESTE. 


Or late years, in consequence of the extension of its suburbs and the 
increase of its population from ten to sixty thousand, the supply of water 
in Trieste has fallen greatly short of the demand. The municipality has, 


| at different periods, gone to a considerable expense in having the environs 


of the town explored and studied, but none of the numerous reformavory 
projects met the exigencies of the case. At length, however, when the 
railroad was planned between Vienna and Trieste, the Austrian Govern- 
ment interfered in the matter, as it was found that the engines would 
require large supplies of waterat Trieste. A company was accordingly 
started under the auspices of Baron Bruck—the Austrian Minister of 


| Finance, and founder of the Austrian “ Lloyd’s”—for the purpose of 


erecting a new aqueduct to convey water trom a spring at the side of 
Mount Sante Croce, about two leagues distance. The first Illustration is 
the plan for the machine-rooms; the second Illustration represents the 
profile of the mountain, showing the height to which it is necessary to 
raise the water, and the direction of the tubes of the aqueduct ; and the 
third, the state of the works at the present time. 


NEW AQUEDUCT AT TRIESTE.—PRESENT STATE OF THE WORKS. 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


Wnuite many of the stories which the distempered fancy of Rugeley has 
been busily weaving are fading into fable, the sale of Mr. Palmer's 
horses at Tattersall’s has proved “a great fact,” both in point of prices 
and attendance. The yard was thoroughly crammed, both with racing 
men and trainers, and the sixteen lots fetched 3906 guineas. Trickstress 
goes into the Royal stud, to take the place of The Flea: and Nettle, who 
seemed to be quite in the rough, and to have renounced all racing pre- 
tensions, was bought by the owner of Wild Dayrell for 430 gs. Hence we 
shall, no doubt, hear of a cross this season between the horse that won 
the Derby of '55, and the mare that ought to have won the Oaks. The 
Chicken was bought by a noble Lord for 800 guineas—a price which can 
only be based on the assumption that the horse “did not try” last 
sea-on. Oddly eneugh, the late Walter Palmer publicly advised some 
sporting men last June, after telling them who he was, not to back The 
Chicken for a halfpenny. as he was to be “ pulled” all the year with a view 
to the Chester Cup. This conversation took place two months before his 
mysterious death, and would seem to be the result of some rankling 
feeling against his brother, which would be returned with compound 
interest if the latter ever heard, as was probably the case, of such a very 
gratuitous disclosure. The horse's condition was first rate; but hei«a 
light, untaking avimal, and persisted so resolutely in standing on his 
hind leg-, that Mr. Lattersail dispensed with his presence long before the 
biddings were over. Although the average for the whole of the stud was 
a good one, the sale was tedious and heavy, aud the competition could only 
be said to be brisk in the case of the slashing Seaweed filly, who was much 
handsomer than the Melbournes usually are. 

None of the distinguished mares have foaled yet, but the dam of Auto- 
crat has produced a filly, which is the first born of the splendid Kingston, 
who will, doubtless, give us little reason to regret Venison’s loss. Stock- 
well, seeing that all efforts to get The Baron back from the French have 
failed, is becoming fashionable, and his subscription is announced full ; 
while The Hermit is located in Yorkshire this year. 

The Cuester Cup betting is still very wild; and Fandango, Rifleman, 
and several others are basked at long shots. Wentworth, “ the noble- 
man’s horse,” continues steady at the head of the Derby betting, although 
his plebeian friend, Rogerthorpe, has a strong party both in and out of 
the stable. For our parts we have no belief in Danebury, and fancy at 
Laie that Yorkshire will triumph with Bird-in-Hand. or, failing him, 

t i . 

Fobert has a string of 30 at Middleham, and John Dawson 15 of 
Lord Glasgow's; while the Duke of Bedford's stud, at Newmarket, 
numbers 23. The Doncaster Spring St. Leger has been reopened, as Man- 
ganese, with even 7.lb. extra, terrified the northern trainers at the first 
time of asking. 

Bourton and The Trout, who were such a brace of invincibles in poor 
Tasker’s day, are advertised for sale with their engagements,as The Victim 
was just before he won the Leamington Steeplechase, and Vatican shortly 
before he won the Ascot Stakes This sport still lingers with some little 
show of strength in Northamptonshire, where it reared its headso proudly 
twenty years ago, when Cock Robin, Saladin, Vyvian, and Yellow Dwarf 
were its heroes. Oundle has two days of it on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
and its leading event has seventeen acceptances. 

The coursing meetings for next week commence, as far as we know at 
present, with Bedwardine, on Tuesday ; which is succeeded by Lanark and 
Eccleston (Cheshire), on Wednesday ; Nottingham (open), on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday ; and Paltingham (Wolverhampton), on Thureday 
and Friday. 

It foi to be quite arranged that the Earl of Stamford will hunt the 
Quorn next season, and that the country will again assume its ancient di- 
mensions. Melton is so out of the way for any one. who wishes to hunt 
almost solely with the Quorn, that Lord Gardner is still faithful to 
Leicester ; and the Earl of Stamford intends, we believe, to reside during 
the hunting season at Bradgate Park, near that town. ‘This ancestral 
domain is fraught with hunting associations of a very different kind. It 
was here that Lady Jane Grey sat in her oriel window, 


with Phedo’s volume on her knee; 
And when the blithe hunt was on foot for her, 
When horns were clamorous and the woods astir, 
Just look’d up once to see the merry men, 
Then bent her frail neck o’er the page again. 


His Lordship’s decision to make this hunting-seat the head-quarters of the 
Quorn has been hastened by the fact of the Albrighton (towards whose 
funds he is said to bave offered £300 subscription for three seasons) having 
met with three blank days in succession. In many countries the hunts- 
men are to blame for this scarcity of foxes, as, instead of merely routing 
the woodlands during the cub-hunting, they cannot refrain from “ blooding ” 
the young hounds in the small outlying covers: one of them, to our 
knowledge, chopped two cubs out of three, in a favourite two-acre gorse ; 
and the people of the neighbouring village, who had all been zealous fox- 
preservers, in the hope of seeing some good runs from it during the 
season, were so outraged that the huntsman is not likely to come there on 
the same errand next August. 


The Tride Novarese announces that King Viste Emmanuel will 
shortly visit Novara, to present colours to the Anglo-Italian Legion. 

The ecclesiastical censorship has been re-established with the 
— rigour by = —- of = bg Bishop of bay. ee has ordered 

¢ suppression of // Crepuscolo, an exclusively literary paper of thirty-six years’ 
date. The works of Schuller are prohibited. ee! 

A new religious journal, to be entitled L’ Observateur Catholique, 
is about to appear at Paris. The prospectus announces that the new paper will 
combat the doctrines of Ultramontanism, which “ attack the Church in its faith, 
in its worship, and in its morality—charging it with unpardonable errors and 
intolerable superstitions.” 


MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK. 


(From our City Correspondent.) 
THERE has been a decided improvement in all National Stocks this week. 
Prior to Thurs‘tay numerous large purchases of Consols were made for money 
in consequence of a rumour having gained not generally 
believed—that Government was about to issue a amount of £1 notes, 
in order to relieve the pressure upon the M -market. The arrival 
of news from Vienna on Thursday to the effect Russia had uacon- 
ditionally accepted the propositions of the Allies as the basis of peace 
seedasell very great excitement in Consols, and prices rapidly improved. The 
Unfunded Debt has, likewise, become more saleable, and there has been less 
demand for money. The rates of discount, however, have been freely sup- 
ported, aud most of the private banks are atill charging 5} per cent for the best 
60 days’ bills. In the Bank rate no change has taken place. We have had an 
arrival of £171,800 in ee and silver from the Pacific and the West Indies, and 


On Monday Bank Stock was done at 207}. The Three per Cents Reduced were 
864; Consols, fr Money, 85§ to 86}; Ditto, for the Account, 85% to 864 ; 
New Three Cents, 86} $; Long Annuities, 3}; India Stock, 218 to 
220; India Bonds, 3s.; Exchequer Bills, 28. to 7s. We hada t im- 
pro tin the quotations on Tuesday, when the per Cen luced 
marked 86§ to 86§ ; Consols, 863 to 88); the New Cents, 865 to 874 ; 
Consols, for Account, 86§ #; Long Annuities, 1860, 3} ; Ditto, 1885, 164; In 
Bonds, 7s. ; shequer Bills, 6s. to 3s. dis ; ee 


; Three 86} 7}; Consols, . 
to 87f; New Three per Cents, 874 to 88}; New Two-and-a-Half per 
Cents, 70 to 74; Long Annuities, 1860, 34; Ditto, 1885, 16 3-16; India Bonds, 
£1000, 3s. to 63, dis.; Exchequer Bills, 78. to 2s, dis. ; Exchequer Bonds, 97}. 
Large transactions took place on Thursday, and rao, as follows:— 
Three per Cents Reduced, 87% to 904; Consols, 87} to 89% 8943; New Three 
per Cents, 88} to 91; Long Annuities, 1860, $3; Ditto, 1885, 164 5-16; India 
Stock, 217; India Bonds, 2s.; Exchequer Biils, 1s. to 7s. discount ; Consols for 
Account, 87} to 902}. Great excitement was observed throughout the day, 
except towards the close, when Consols were rather weaker. 

In the Foreign-house the trausactions have been very moderate, yet Turkish 
Bonds have improved in price, and the value of other securities has beeu fairly 
supported. Brazilian Five per Ceuts have realised 99}; Ditto, New, 98; 
Mexican Three per Cents, 19§; Kussian Four-and-a-Haf per Cents, to 
87} ex div.; Sardinian Five per Cents, 82; Spanish Three per Cents, : 
Ditto New. Deferred, 21f; Ditto, Passive, 6; Turkish Six per Cents, 80; 
814 and 87; Ditto, New Scrip, 4} to 2¢ and 14 discount; Venezuela Four- 
and-a-Quarter Cents, ; Ditto, One-and-a-Half per Cents, 11; Dutch 
Two-and-a-H per Cents, 63} to 64 ex diy.; Dutch Four per Cents, 94}; 
Ecuador, 53 ; Ditto New, Consolidated, 14 ; Peruvian Four-and a-Half per Cents, 
74 to 76; Portuguese Four per Cents, 46}. F 

‘The last returns of the Bank of France show the following results, when com- 
pared with the previous month :— 


Coin and Bullion «. on . or £7,981,400; decrease £771,600 
Bills discounted .. . «o oe 17,867,800; increase © 1,161,200 
Notes in Circulation - oo os 24,317,000; increase Oo 
Treas Deposi oo - o oe ; decrease 841,100 
Private itS se =e 0S we we we) 5, 827.700; increase 

Advances on French Government Securities 1,993,000; increase 226,900 
Advances on Kailway Securities A 1,814,200; decrease 402,700 


_THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


Contidecing, ‘has ok: Danie: of Sean necelven very 3 supplies of bullion 
from this during the month—certainly over one million sterling—the above 
return exhibits very unfavourable results. The previous return showed an in- 
crease in the stock of gold of £294,000 ; but this recovery is proved to have been 
merely temporary. 

The dealings in Joint-Stock Bank Shares have not increased. Bank of London 
have marked 57; London Chartered of Australia, 154 to $; Union of London, 
304; City, 64; London and County, 414; Union of Australia, 74. A dividend 
at the rate of 16 per cent a has been declared by the directors of the 
London and Westminster ik. 

Miscellaneous securities have been heavy. Australian Agricultural, 26}; 
Canada Company’s Bonds, 124; Ditto Government Securities, 106; English 
and Australian Copper-Smeltihg Company, 1} ; General Screw Steam Shi 


Company, 15}; Pevinsular and Oriental Steam, 64; South Australian i 
; Derby Canal Shares, 84; Grand Junction, 36 ex div. ; i TR = 
; Stafford and Worcester, 420; Berlin Waterworks, 64; Kent. 78}; West 


Middlesex, 894 ex div.; Hungerford Bridge Shares, 12; Vauxhall, 21}. 
There has been an improved feeling in the Railway Share-Market, and prices 
generally have been well su ed. The forthcoming dividend of the London 


d Brighton will be £2 18s, per cent for the half-year. The following are the 
Offivial closing — on Thursday :— 
ORDINARY SHARES AND STOCKS.—Aberdeen, 21}; Bristol and Exeter, 80 ; 


Caledoniau, 56} ; Eastern Counties, 89; Edinburgh aod Glasgow, 49}; Edin- 
burgh, Perth, and Dundee, 214; Great Northern, 914; Ditto, A Stock, 76; Great 
Southern and Western (ireland), 103; Great Western, 55; Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 78, London and Blavkwall, 68; London and Bnghton, 96}; Lon- 
don aud North-Western, 96}; London and South-Western, 86}; Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 24}; Midiand, 65§; North British, 30; North- 
Eastern—Berwick, 69}; Ditto,G.N E Purchase, 10}; Ditto, Leeds, 125; Ditto, 
York, 46}; North Staffordshire, 9: Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 21}; 
Scottish Midland, 73; Shropshire Union, 45; South-Eastern, 58}. 
ne aire aT Fixep RENTALS.—South S' ire, 63; Wear 
ley, 304. x 

PREFERENCE SHARES.—Eastern Counties Extension, 3pm. ; Great Northern, 
Five per Ceut, 113; North British, 95; North-Eastern—Berwick, 89; Oxford, 
Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 904; Waterford and Kilkenny, 2}. 

FOREIGN. —Autwerp aud Rotterdam, 2, teewese Rhenish, 114 ex all ; East 
India» Five per Cent, 20J ex int.; Ditto, Extension, 154 ex int.; Grand Trunk 
of Canada, A issue, 104 ex. int.; Ditto, 15} ex int.; Great Central of France, 
17}; Great Iodian Peninsular, 208 ex. ; Great Luxembourg, 4}; Ditto, 
Obligations, 3 ex. int.; Great Western of Canada Shares, 26; Ditto, New, 
oi rig of France, 36 ex. int.; Paris and Lyons, 46} ex. int.; Royal 

wedish, 2. 

Mining Shares have been firm in price. On Thursday Brazilian Imperial 
were 2}; Ditto, Cocaes and Cuiaba, 24; Ditto, St. John del Rey, 28; Fortuna, 
1}; United Mexican, 4}. 


THE MARKETS. 


supply, was firm, and Is. dearer than on armory 
tl 


ES Sgt aja, ean Se as 
to 89s.; s to Sis.; . to 
to 38s.; ina and Norfolk 


mg a 38s. to 41s.; white, 46s. to 44s.; boilers, 47s. to 50s. per 
. to 728.; Suffolk, 56s. to 58s.; Stockton and Yorkshire, 56s. 
to 58s. per 280 Ibs. four, 40s. to 45s. per barrel. 
Seeds.—Linseed is slow in sale, at late rates. In other seeds, as well as cakes, a steady 
business is doing, at full quotations, 

Linseed, English, crushing, 78s. to 85s.; Mediterranean, 78s. to S2s.; hem) 56s. 
58s. per quarter. Coriander, 26s. to 30s. i-seed, 12s. to 20s.; 
white, Ss. to ils.; tares, 6s. 6d to 7s. 6d. per bushel. English rapeseed, 90s. to Sis per 
quarter, Linseed cakes, English, c 5s. to £15; ditto, foreign, £13 10s. to £14 10s. Rape 
. per quarter. 
ices of w! bread in the metropolis are from 10}d. to 11d.; of household 


cakes, pl wiper se ton. ' Canary, 63s. to 68s. 

ditto, 84d. tol x per four-pound loaf. 
Imperial Weekly pgs Pad ra 76s. 2d.; barley, 38s. 3d.; oats, 25s, 1ld.; rye, 
peas, 45s. 7d. 

ea 78s. Sd.; barley, 40s. 1d.; oats, 27s. 2d.; rye, Sis. 


b 7d.: }. 2d. 
English Grain ‘Sold Last Week.—Wheat, 88,449; bar! 107,738; oats, 18,351; 183; 
beans, 4527; peas, 1423 quarters. tenia: " sige i 

Tea.—At public sale, as well as by private contract, a very moderate business has been 
transac’ in our mar! week, and prices are barely supported. 

Sugar.—We continue to have a very dull inquiry for all raw sugars, and there are no 
buyers except on lower terms. Refined goods are nominally quoted at 56s. per cwt. The 
stock ia still increasing, and the supplies in the hands of the grocers are unusually small. 

Coffee.—Fine plan: ation kinds have ruled steady, at full quotations. All other descrip- 
tions are dull, at ly late rates. 

Me isanimproved sale for most kinda. In the quotations we have no change 
no! 

Provisions.—The best qualities of butter are iu request, at fully late rates. Low parcels 
ed Red aay s on former terms. The bacon market is steady. In other provisions very 

loing. 

Tallow.—P.Y.C., on the spot, moves off slowly, at 68s. to 67s. td. per cwt. Town tallow, 
664. net cash. The imports this week are toleravly good. 

Oils.— Linseed oil is dull, at 42s. 6d. to 438 per cwt. on the spot. Other oils command 
very little attention. In turpentine only a limited bnsiness is doing. 

Spirits —The market for rum is very inactive, and prices are rather drooping. About an 
average business is doing ‘n brandy, the value of which has a downward tendency. 

Straw. —M ww hay, £4 5s. to £6 6s.; clover, ditto, £4 l5s. to £7; and 
straw. £1 Se. to £1 10s. per load. 

Coals.—Holywell, 188. 6d.; Tanfield Moor, 178.; iy dogg 17s. 6d.; Haswell, 21s.; Lamb- 
ton, 20s,; South Hetton, 20s. 9d.; Heugh Hall, 198 ; Tees, 20s. 6d. per ton. 

Hops —Our market is well supplied all new hops, ~ the demand Is steady, as 
ror pag Migs and East Kent pockets, 70s to 130s. ; Weald of Kents, 65s. to 100s. ; Sussex, 

to percwt 

Wool.—Public sales will be held next month. Most kinds of wool are firm, and quite as 
as dear as last week. 

Potatoes.—The business doing is limited. Prices range from 65s. to 105s. per ton. The 


manne ace oe ly good. 
etropolitan Cattle. Market.—The supplies of stock on sale this week have been on the 
increase, and the trade has ruled heavy, as follows:— 

Beef, from 3s. 4d. to 4s. 10d.; mutton, 3s. Od. to 4s. 10d.; weal, 4s. 6d. to Ss. 84.; pork, 
3. 10d to Ss. per 81) to sink the offals. 

Newgate and nhall.—All kinds of meat have been in good supply, and heavy 
request, at easier terms. 

Beef, 23. 10d. to 48. 4d.; mutton, 3s. Od. to 4s. 4d. ; veal, 4s. Od. to 5s. Od.; pork, 
3s. 10d. to 5s. 2d. per 8lbs. by the carcase. ROBERT HERBERT. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE, 


FRIDAY, JANUARY LI, 1856. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 
G, WEATERHEAD, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, joiner. 
BANKRUPTS. 
R. TURNER, Ludgate-hill and Birmingham, draper and mercer.—T. HAMPTON, Broad- 
merchant. —T. W: HEAD and J. LASSEY, Morley, York- 


urman and print~ 
picture dealer. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 15. 
WAR OFFICE, Jan. 15. 
6th Dragoons: Cornet W. Moule to be Ad-) 38th: Lieut. De Vie Tu: to be Captain: 
jutant. nc. ), J. Fitzgerald to be Lieutenant; 
9th Light Dragoons: Cornet J. Goldie to be Wright to be En 
Lieu! it. : M. T. Quayle to be Ensign. 
Sco is Fusilier Guards and Lieuts.| * :d: Bosign F. G. Coleridge, G. B. Che- 
Hon. C. K. Hay and G. H. Moncrieff to be | valier, 
id 


to be Fnsigns. 
eee Ensign J. R. Newbolt to be Lieu- 


Bo and J. E. Ford wo be En aad | tenant 
Liew 5 46th: Ensign C. B. C. Speke, A. F. 
2nd Foot: it. J. Thomy to be Captain; | Mande, to be Ensigns. 
a Mee Phillips to be Lieutenant. 47th: E. W. Hannill to be Dispenser of 
7. Ez % icine; G. Pennefather to be Ensign. 
4th: W.C.V: to be Ensign. 49th: 5 to be Ensign. 
Sth: vel ior J. EB. Simmons to be| 55th: C. E. L. Bluett to be Ensign. 
Hiajces Jashhs JH. Chads: to. be Capeaint 63rd: En: R. W. Crowther to 
igey g net aad apenas F¥. | Lieutenant; -Major J. Slack to be 
6th: Ensign H. to be Lieute- 65th: F. C. Coleridge, C. B.C. Speke, to be 
nant; D. K. Evans to be Ensign. 
4th: 8. Watson to he Ensign. 67th: Ensign J. R. Crane to be Lieutenant. 


77th: Ensign F. J. Adam to be Lieutenant; 
J. Peacock 9 be 4 


nant. 

28th: Lieut. H. F. Morgan to be Captain; ie hedge A Olocet, J.B Maclennan, 
Boden A.M A. Page to be Livutenant; to be Lleutenants; H. T. W. 0. Kenny to be 

Bist: J. W. Lomas to be Dispenser of Medi- Bonnin K; W. H: Noyes tobe Lieute- 
cine. nant; YW. C. Henderson to be Ensign. 

36th: Lieut. B. R. Shaw to be Captain; G. Bide Brigade: Easigns G M. L. Egerton, 
Rogers, C.G. Mahon, to be Ensigns. | ws H. to be Lieutenants. 

BRITISH GERMAN LEGION.—Capt. W. to be Dépdt Adjutant, at Shornc'iffe, 
with the rank of Captain; Major C, Perceval to be Lieutenant-Colonel-Com H 

J ommandant; J. Meyer to be Lieutenant; 


Major J. tenant 
. H. to be Lieutenant-Colonel-Commandant. 
OVISIONAL DeroT BATTALION.—Capt J. N. K. A. Yonge to be Major. 
UNATTACHED.—Capt. Brevet-Lieut.-Cols. R. Blane and E G. well; 
Brevet-M.jo~ ae Lieut. and Capt. and Brevet-Major A. C. Greville, to haye 
Rank jor. 


ive 
HOSPITAL STAFF.—Acting-Assist, Surg. C. Martin to be Asal 


and 
Sub- 


REVET.—Lieut.-Col. C. &. Doherty to be Colouel in the ig to 
be Colonel in Turkey, while with ol. J. R. 
Raines to be Colonel. while attached to the British Swiss w. 
Goel Eten. D, M‘Queen, to have the of the date of their 
+ Major-General W. T. Knollys to be ‘hagecer ater Great Britain w! 
ere adhd at Aldershott; Brevet Lieut.-Colonel W. Morris to have the local rank 
no . 
Comareeaxiie Dhianracen— Deputy Dopeienty-Gen. 2 ia to be Commiesary- 
General; Assist. -Gens. T. G. |. MacFarlan, J. W. Wybault, F. B. Archer, 
P. Turner, H. B. Morse, F. 8. Oatpenter to be tatntsearies-Gerraralt y 


8. Bad Commi 
Arabia Haein Hi, Comet, ew Waiees i Mee. 
a . Je nell, F. W. |. Moore, J. 
A. C, Crookshank, H. Ro’ 


hake F Tore B. Hedley, G. H, Telfer, FS. Mouk, Re 
: iH, Teil. BS. Monk, R. 


saries-General 5 
+ H. Dundee, E. D. Lawrence, A. C. Colquhoun, W. E. Green, C. M. Seel, C. L. 


. 


(Jan. 19, 1856, 


A.B. Thompson, C. W. Charlier, 


ory ys heen Hayter, H. C. Lewis, W. F. 

and F.C. Blunt, to be Deputy sapiens Coane 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

G. W. HALL, Lime-street, City, East India merchant. 


BANKRUPTS. _ 
J. T, MERRICK, Chancellor-road, H. remith, and St. Georg: 
butider.—E. WINSCOM, Croy nofort cm a | AAT toe Perk ance sactee 


, poe .—G. : 
wark, cowkeeper.—G. BROWN W. RUSBY, Bankside, Southwark, Idle, 
stone merchants.—E. HOOKER, Park-road, West Kent-park, Fo: con- 
tractor. -J. FRASER, Lower Thames-street, City, wine merchant.—J. Abbotts, 
Shropshire, ae CORBETT, East Dean and Newnham, Glo: , coal mer- 
chant.—C. LUMLEY, Loar Fo Yorkshire, seedsman —T., E., and 8. | LHOUSE, 
Sheffield, saw manufacturers.—R. FORSHAW, Liverpool, coal dealer. 


SCOTCH SOUP Tea TIONS. 
W. ANGUS, Inveresk, near Edinburgh.—T. YOUNG, Glasgow, baker. 


BIRTHS 
the 7th inst., at Highlands, Sussex, the wife of Frederick Ridge Esq., of a son. 
13th ult., at Rio de Jansiro, the wife of Francis Saunders, ., of a daughter. 
the 10th inst., at Rawmarsh Rectory, Rotherham, Lady Mahon, of a son. 
the 6th ult., at Hamsey Rectory, Sussex, the wife of Rev. George C. Shiffoer, of a 


the [Sth inst., at 14, Queen Anne-street, Cavendish-square, the wife of 
ley, M.D., F.G.8., of a son, Me 
an . N.B., on the 15th inst., the lady of John M‘Master, of Kildarroch Kirkmuer, 


. B., ason. 
On the 16th inst., at Canonbury-villas, the wife of Carl Grasemann, Esq., of a son, 


On 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 10th inst., at Stoke, Francis J. Colhoun Wilson, of the H.E.1.C.8., eldest son of the 
late Lfeut.-General Wilson, C.B., to Annie, youngest daughter of the late Oliver W. Span, 
, of Trinidad, in the West Indies. 

On the 10th inst., at Edinburgh, Commander William Brabazon Urmston, R.N., son of tho 

late Sir James Brabazon Urmston, formerly President of the Affairs of the ALEC, in China, 

to Marion H., second Gangster of John Burn Murdoch, Esq., of Gartincaber, Stirlingshire, 
N.B., and of York-place, nburgh. 

wtee Franguloes ai Constantinople, to ars’ only duaghor ofthe aie Charles Adiane Bogs 

at Constantinople, on iter of the late Charles s, Esq. 

of Allesley, Warwickshire. Segal 

DEATHS. 

On the llth inst., at Gracedieu Manor, Leicestershire, after three weeks’ illness in conse- 

quence of a fall on the ice, Barnard Lisle, third surviving son of Ambrose Lisle Phillips, Eeq., 
9 years and 5 months. 


On the llth inst.. at his residence, 18, Paddington- Capt. Thomas Allen (late of th 

‘Sth Regiment of Foot), a; 72. ne vd mere : a 
On the 19th ult., in the Cossack Camp near Kertch, from wounds received in the skirmish 

of the I§th, Kichard Surtees Captain in the Anglo-Turkish Contingent Cavalry, 

and Lirutenant in the Ist Bombay %3. 

On the 12th inst., at the Grove, Watford, the Hon. Mrs. G. Villiers, aged 81. 

On the 3rd inst., at Kinellan Lodge, Ross-shire, Sir A. Mackenzie, Bart., of Corel. 


THE PAVILION, BRIGHTON.—THE MUSIC-ROOM. 


THE new appropriation of the Pavilion at Brighton by the Town Com- 
missioners has imparted a novel interest to that very singular structure. 
The principal apartments are now let for public entertainments ; and what 
was once the scene of luxurious seclusion and privacy has now become a 
focus of public exhibitions and popular festivities ; and a short time since 
a banquet of a récherché character was given in one of the superb saloons 
of this ci-devant in celebration of the incorporation of the town. 

The Pavilion, it will be recollected, was built for George IV., by Nash, 
in 1819, in what has been well termed a conjectural Oriental style. In 
1849, when it was decided that the Pavilion should no longer be the 
residence of Royalty, it was disposed of for £53,000 to the Town Com- 
re epad who have expended a considerable sum in redecorating the 

ior. 

One of the most splendidly-embellished apartments is the Music Room, 
engraved upon page 72. It rises to the height of 41 feet, and is sur- 
mounted by a dome 30 feet in diameter; it is richly dight with green 
and gold, and from the centre and outer circle are suspended lustres 
for lighting the apartment; the former hanging from gold dragons. 
In the panels flanking the chimneypiece are two highly-finished views 
in china, the framework of which is enriched with dragons and 
serpents. On the northern side, in a recess, is a magnificent organ, 
by Lincoln—at the time of its erection stated to be the largest in the 
kingdom. This is altogether the most attractive saloon in the Pavilion ; 
and the taste of its ornamentation is less exceptionable than that of the 
- Renner mang ia 

connection with this apartment it may be mentioned that George IV., 
for whom it was built, possessed considerable musical proficiency, his 
favourite instrument being the violoncello. 


THE METEOR. 
(To the Editor of the IuuustRATED LonpDoN News.) 
Ir may be interesting to some of your readers to be informed approximately 
of the actual place of the late extraordinary Meteor. I inclose, therefore, a 
Sketch which will illustrate its position. Your correspondent whose drawings 
appear in the ILLUsTRATED Lonpon News of last week was enabled to 
record a sufficiently exact observation, by reference to the planet Jupiter, 
of the apparent position of the Meteor to an observer at Tunbridge; and the 
results of that observation give by calculation for the hour 4.47 p.m. a hori- 
zontal angle of about 27 deg. west of the south, or the dotted line 1 M, as the 
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SUPPOSED POSITION OF THE METEOR IN THE HEAVENS. 


direction in which he viewed it. At Ston Easton I saw it (approximately) 
24 deg east of the meridian, or in the direction of the line s mM. The inter- 
section of those lines will fall at no great distance from Cherbourg—at or 
near which place the Meteor will, if observed, have probably been seen over- 
head As the distance from Tunbridge to Cherbourg is about 150 miles, and 
the Meteor was seen from the former place at an elevation of 23 deg. or 
24 deg., it cannot have had an elevation of less than 60 miles, or there- 
abouts, when it was first visible. 

Ston Easton, Jan. 12, 1856. J. HIPPIsLey. 


Mr. W. BurpER writes from Clifton (lat. 51 deg. 28 min. N.; long. 10 min . 
26 sec. W.):—My attention was directed to the heavens at 4h. 55m. p.m.. 
Greenwich mean time. I then saw in the azimuth of two degrees E. of S.S.E., 
and at an altitude of eight degrees, what like a portion of very 
bright cirrus cloud, in the form of an elon, letter S reversed—the lower 
part of the S in a point, and the upper spread out and softened 
off like the tailof an ordinary comet. 
figure was about three by halfa 
band of light itself was about a quarter 
about the centre of the lower curve. and 


the disappeared first, 
and when last seen it appeared as a thin faint horizontal nebulous line of light 
cloudless at the time, slight hazy 


Cowes, Isle of Wight. 
of the 7th inst., I forward you a sketch of the 
cab etpoeel peace emagy nor anaeeg 

Through ept falling very low, indicating a sti rm, 
and continued at the same point, 28.47, nearly the whole of Monday. 

On Monday, at about 4.30 a.m., there were several flashes of ligh in the 
S.E. quarter, and rain during the night. Towards daybreak the er had 
a settled appearance, and the sun rose very red, but the vicinity was clear of 

(Continued on page 72.) 


Tan. ‘19, 1856.) 
AMUSEMEMENTS, $0. 
TRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET—The 


Pantomime of the BUTTERFLY'S BALL and the GRASS- 
HOPPER’S FEAST every Evening; preceded. on Monday and Tues- 
dav, by the svocessfully-revived of THE BEAUX’ STRATA~ 
GEM. 7 ine vodneeday and Thorsday SHE STOOPS TO CON- 
QUER, and on Friday and Saturday by BEAUX’ STRATAGEM. 
y and last MORNING PERFORMANCE of the PANTO- 
2 Doors open at Half-past 

our, 


OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE—MON- 


tt Windsor 
DAY, the JEALOUS WIFE (having been and TY VUL; 


be Closed in con- 
it ‘at Windsor Castle; Saturday, 
ihe CORSICAN BROTHERS; andthe PANTOMIME Every Evening. 


vars + ee A aE lita tee 
HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHL—Monday, 
and During the Week (will be produced itivel ie 
BOOTS at the HOLLY-TREE INN, with HOW’S pele “ i 
‘Afier which, URGENT PRIVATE AFFAIRS; to conclude w ee 
ET coeah yo a BEAN. STALK; or, Harlequin and Mother Goose 
Home e 


i mE 22 ESE 
REAT NATIONAL STANDARD 
Per A TRE, Shoreltch Er Mrare withowt paying Vat 


tional, t Pantomime of the season is mghtly 
te eet Pal cate pod ligt wonderful Pantomimists in the 


world. Twenty-five magnificent scenes, tricks, and appointments. 
——————————————— 


MR. W. 8. WOODIN AS RACHEL IN “ LES HORACES.”” 
. $8. WOODIN’S OLIO of ODDITIES 
EVERY EVENING at Eight, at the POLYGRAPHIC HALL 
King William-street, Strand. Box-office open from Eleven to Five. 
Morning Performance this day, at Two o'Clock. 


—_——— 
OYAL GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 
Ms Soars tthe "Sty emer ot Sgt 
ns. 4 
We Wie, San and Se.; children half-price. The Lecture by Mr. 
Stooqueler. 


—_————— 
RONSTADT.—GREAT MODEL of the 
ISLAND, TOWN, and FORTIFICATIONS, taken on the Spot, 
OPEN DAILY, from Eleven in the Morning to Nine in the Evening, 
at 162, Piccadilly (corner of St. James's-street).—Admission 1s.; 
Children and Schools half-price. 


—————_—_———— 
R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, 
HOLLAND, UP THE RHINE, and PARIS, is now OPEN 
every Evening (except Saturday), at Eight o'clock. Stalls (which 
can betaken from a plan at the Box-office every day, between Eleven 
and Four, without any extra charge), 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, ls. The 
Morning Representations take place as ‘Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, at Three o’clock.—-EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly. 


pesca hedte Ach Reece nels Pat 
LION-SLAYER at HOME, 232, Picca- 
dilly.-Mr. GORDON CUMMING DESCRIBES every Night 
Sexoept Saturday), at Right, what he SAW and DID in SOUTH 
AFR 


. Morning Entertainments Saturday, at Three 
ae The Pictures are painted by Mussrs. Richard Leitch, 
Harrison Weir, George Thomas, Wolf, Charles Haghe, and 


. The Music conducted by Mr. J. Colson.—Admittance, |s., 
raya as, The Colleetion on View during tho day. from Rleven to 
Six, ls. Children Half-price in the Reserved Seats and Stalls. 


Ros POLYTECHNIC.—The POISON 


STRYCHNINE. Loctureon the above by J. H. PEPPER, Esq, 
Daily, at Four and Nine. The Poison and the Tests used for its de- 
tection exhibited in the Oxy-Hydrogen Microscope. All the other 
Lectures, and the New and Beautiful DISSOLVING VIEWS of SIN- 
BAD the SAILOR, as usual. Admission, |s.; Children and Schools, 
Half-price. Juvenile Morning every Wednesday. 


——_ 
R. KAHN’S CELEBRATED ANATO- 
MICAL MUSEUM (the rarity and completeness of whose 
contents have already acquired for it an European reputation, and 
obtained the warm commendations of the press, in this and other 
countries) is now open daily. A New Series of original Specimens 
and Models, embracing some most important and curious features 
illustrative of the wonders of the Human Structure, has by been 
added to the collection, which now stands wholly unrivalled in the 
world. Medical practitioners and students, and the public at large, 
are invited to visit the Museum, where Lectures are delivered during 
the day; and a new one is delivered by Dr. KAHN, at half-past eight 
o’clock every evening.—Admission, One Shillhng.—4, Coventry-street. 
\ 


ee 
ALDWELL’S SECOND GRAND BAL 
MASQUE will take plate on THURSDAY, JANUARY 31, on 
the same grand scale as the previous one. Fntirely new decora- 
tions, and two full bands are engaged. Gentlemen's Tickets, 5s.; 
Ladies and Character Ditto, 3s.; to be had of Mr. C. at the Rooms. 
Soirees Dansantes Every Fvening from 8 till 12. Six Private Lessons 
at any hour, £1 1s,—Dean-street, Soho. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER 


HALL—Conductor, Mr. Costa.—FRIDAY, January 25, JUDAS 
MACCABEUS.—Vocalists: Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Ransford, 
Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Weiss. 
The Orchestra will consist of nearly 700 Performers. Tickets, 3s., 
5s ,and 10s. 6d. each; atthe Society's Office, 6, in Exeter Hall. 


——_—_——_—_—_——— ———— — 
T. GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL.— 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY.— WEDNESDAY, JAN. 23rd, 
New Oratorio. PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA, composed by Charles 
Danvers Hackett. Vocalists, Madame Weiss, Miss M. Wells, Mr. 
Thomas Organist, Mr. W. T. Best. Conductor, C. D. Hackett, 
Mus. Bac., Oxon. Single Tickets, 7s.; West Gallery, 2s. 6d., each, 
at 1, India-buildings, Water: stre st. 


EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, London.— 


Prefessor TENNANT, F.G.8., will give a Course of Lectures 
on Geology. To commenceon FRIDAY morning, January 25th, at 
Nine o'clock; and to be continued on each succeed! ‘ednesday 


ing Wi 
and Friday, at the same hour. RK. W. Jecr, D.D., Principal. 


OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—The Lent 

) Term will COMMENCE on MONDAY, JANUARY 2lst, 1856. 
Candidates for restorer cities ee ies the ore for Exa- 
mination on Saturday t t., at Threeo’clock. 

For Prospectuses of the New Regulations relative to the Admission 
of Students, &c., apply to the Secretary, Tenterden-street. Hanover- 
equare.—By order of the Committee, J. Gimsoy, Secretary. 

Royal Academy of Music, Jan. 10, 1856. 


ISS BESSIE DALTON at the ROYAL 


PANOPTICON EVERY EVENING. For Programme of Con- 
cert see Catalogue of the Institution, 


ROYAL PANOPTICON, AVS. UNRIVA: 

HRISTMAS HOLIDAYS.— VALLED 
ATTRACTIONS.—The Comical Histories of WHITTINGTON 

and PUSS IN BOOTS narrated by Mr. Leicester bap ier 
and illustrated by Splendid Dioramic Views; to be alternated, during 
the Mornings and Afternoons only, with a Ramble through Venice 
and Life in Pompeii, with their much-admired Mlustrations. Natural 
Magic, experimentally illustrated and explained by Mr. J. D. 
Malcolm. Chemistry for the Young, by Mr. G. F. Ansell, “Joh 
"by Mr. Leicester Bu ham. At intervals 


Pupular Experiments on the 
Gigantic FE ical Machine, and with the Voltaic Battery; Exhi- 
vition of Heinke’s Diving Apparatus and of the Subaqueous Light in 
the Crystal Cistern; wstrations on <Aerostation; and other 
interesting Scientific Demonstrations, by Mr. . Partington. Each 
Exhibition to conclude with the Luminous and Chromatic Fountain. 
From the commencement of the Christmas Season there will be Three 
Exhibitions Datly—Mornings, from 11.30 to 2; Afiernoons, from 3 to 
5.40; Evenings, from 7 to '\0—Admission, One Shilling; Children and 
Schools, Half-price; Stalls, 2s. 


TRY.—THE STOCK OF H. D. DAVIES, ESQ., OF 
FANCY POULT NG-GROVE HOUSE, HOUNSLOW. ee” 


Ms, J. C. STEVENS is favoured with Instrue- 
Peale 


to announce for SALE by AUCTION, at bis Great 
Room, ing-etreet, Coven , on WEDNESDAY, 30th Jan., 
at TWELVE o'Clock precisely, the WHOLE of Mr. DAVIES’ 
RENOWNED STOCK, exce such as are reserved for breeding. 


It consista of Spanish, Dorkings, Brabmas, White Rangoons, 
Toulouse Golen eed. Rouen and Aylesbury Ducks, well-known 
high character of the Yard renders all comment. —Cata- 
logues. which will be ready one week before the Sale, may be had by 
inch a stamped directed envelope to Mr. J. ©. Stevens, 38, King- 


street, ovent-garden, 


De LADY’S £3 ROSEWOOD DRESSING. 
FB age pet ge ted iting £9 Toe dit. uperoe 


finish, £4; or it rn in Walnut-wood, £5 5s. AMY 
BAVORY, Maker, 26, Cornhill ( ite the 
Teweagi a seolee oe Rodgers ext lene. canbreked 
Cutlery In the Show-room. 


ITY JUVENILE DEPOT and LADIES’ 
OTH WAREHOUSE.—Ladies' Night-dresses, 
vumia sae la igs" Chemises, G for Be. 6d. 
some 
needlework, 4s, 11d. 
the ot Basak in London to pe ly Fafants’ Circular Gash 
tere Cloaks, lined sitk, and 4 braided, 21s. 6d. Infants’ Cash- 
mere Hoods, elegantly braided, 7s. 6d. wove Stays. 3s. Nid. 
new Corset, to fasten in front, 3s. id. An illustrated price- 
ist free on application. ‘Orders inclosing a remittance promptly 
attended to.—W, I. TURN® R, 67, 68, 69, and 70, Bishopsgate-atreet 
Cotner of Union-street, Londen). 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


SURREY GARDENS COMPANY 
(LIMITED). PROVISIONALLY REGISTERED.—Capital 
£40,000, in 4000 Shares of £10 cach.—Deposit, £2 per Share. 
‘COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, until the Choice of Directors. 
8. Arthur ny? Poe Enq., 214, Regent-street. 
Willert Beale, +» 201, ent-street. 


T. K. Ho! Esq. 7 lyer-street. 

George Bain, ., 18, Parliament-street. 

James Coppock, Esq. 3, Cleveland-row, St. James’. 
James Wyld, Esq., Charing-cross. 

DIRECTOR OF Music AND CoNDUCTOR—Mons. Jullien. 
BANKERS—Messrs. Cocks, Biddulphs, and Co., 43, C! cross. 
ARCHITECT—Horace Jones, Esq., 16, Furnival’s-inn. 
SECRETARY, tem— William F llis, Esq., 25, Golden-square. 

The Act of Pari nt of the last Session affords an opportunity of 
applying the principle of Limited Liability to a purpose mst proper 
for joint action—the entertainment and amusement of the people of 
this great metropolis, and of the strangers and visitors constantly 
resorting thereto. 

London is singularly defictent in places of amusement, to which the 
public can resort at all times, and in all weathers, with a certain! 
of finding entertainmen’ worthy ofthe search. This deficiency it 
scught, by this Company, to supply. 

The Royal Surrey Zoological Gardens afford the only ground 
within a reasonable and easily-accessible distance of the heart of 
London that can be obtained for the purposes of such a Compuny. 
They are situate within one mile and a quarter from any of the 
Bridges—they are easy of aceess, both from the Fast and West end 
of London—their extent, of more than ten acres, is sufficient: a 
lake of considerable size, and well-grown ornamental trees, add 
variety, and afford opportunity for ornamental gardening; and, 
even in their present condition, they areunrivalled for their open-air 
entertainments, Butthe public require accommodation beyond that 
which any single proprietor would venture to give. Tbe application 
of capital, with a liberal but judicious outlay, is imperatively called 
for—and now, by the Limited Liability Act, no danger can accrue to 
the parties supplying it. 

It is proposed to erect buildings of character and magnitude to 
commend the attention of the pablic—comprising a Music Hall for 
the performance of Vocal and Instrumental Music, capable of accom- 
modating 10,000 people, and available for Public Meetings, Fancy 
Fairs, Floricultural and Horicultural Exhibitions, Winter and Sum- 
mer Fétes of every kind. 

To this Music Hall will be added Saloons for Fefreshment, and all 
needful appurtenances ; Galleries to view the Exhibition of Fireworks; 
Conservatories for choice Plants, Aviaries for the display of beautiful 
and rare birds, and Aquaria for the exhibition of marine plants and 
fishes, arranged 50 as to be at all times accessible, in buildings 
sheltered from the weather: whilst Exhibitions of various kinds 
will be introduced in the Gardens, affording amusement and variety. 

The eminent services of Mons. JULLIEN have been secured, on 
advant, us terms, for a period of five years. His acknowledged 
skill and popularity asa Conductor assure the success of this depart- 
ment. The Orchestra will be on a grand scale, and will include all 
the most eminent ipeyseres of the day. Vocal talent, of the very 
— order, will be engaged. 

Artistic departments of Painting and Fireworks will be con- 
fided to the most celebrated men; and the Refreshments will be of a 
quality hitherto unequalled, at moderate prices. 

Calculations, made with every attention, have led the promoters 
to believe that the sum of £40,000 will be ample to complete all that 
is Sp yare The Plans and Estimates have been carefully prepared, 
and the intentions of the Promoters will be carried out by eminent 
Contractors. 

No commercial enterprise of the present day affords such cortainty 
of success, with so large a prosp‘ct of profit. The estimated revenue 
to be derived has been calculated upon practical experience of what 
the Gardens have produced, and upon the increased receipts which 
increased amount of attraction must bring. 

Application for Shares may be mace to the Secretary, at the 
Offices of the Company, 25, Golden-square; to the Committee of 
Management, at their residences; or at the Royal Surrey Gardens; 
and, a large portion of the capital being already subscribed fr, early 
application is desirable. 

Immediately upon the allotment of Shares and payment of Deposit 
a General Meeting of the Shareholders will be called, to appoint the 
Directors, Solicitor, and officers of the Company: thus avoiding 
favouritism, and ensuring a Direction possessing the confidence of 
the Shareholders. 


EW SEEDS for the GARDEN can be 

obtained from the old-established firm of WILLIAM E. 

RENDLE and CO., Seed Merchants, Plymouth, Devonshire.—Esta- 
blished nearly seventy years 


SEEDS FOR THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
EEDS for the KITCHEN GARDEN can be 


obtained from DEVONSH'RE through Messrs WILLIAM E. 
RENDLE and CO., Seed Merchants, Plymouth, Devonsbire. All 
orders carriage-free. 

See their * Price Current and Garden Directory" just published. 


EEDS from DEVONSHIRE.—Van Parcel 


Trains are now running on the Great Western and the other 
Broad-Guage Railways, so that Seeds can now be sent from Devon- 
shire with as much regularity and dispatch as from any other country 
in England. WILLIAM E, RENDLE and CO., Seed Merchants, 
Plymouth, Devonshire. 


ENDLE’S PRICE CURRENT and 


GARDEN DIRECTORY for 1856 can now be obtained from 
the undersigned, or through any Bookseller in town or country. 
Price 6d., free by post. 

For the Contents of this popular Work, sec ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
News, in the Number dated Jan. 5 
WILLIAM E. RENDLE and CO., Seed Merchants, Plymouth. 
Established 1786. 


ENDLE’S COMPLETE COLLECTION of 


KITCHEN-GARDEN SEEDS are now ready, to suit various- 
sized gardens, at the following prices:— 


No. | Collection .. or o £3 00 
2 do. - .- - + 200 
3 do. - on - -~ 150 


4 do. . or ae +. 015 0 
The quantities supplied in each collection will be found in their 
“Price Current and Garden Directory,” a new edition of which is just 
published. Copies can be obtained in exchange for six postage- 
stamps, from WILLIAM E. RENDLE and CO., 
Seed Merchants, Plymouth. 
Established 1786. 


EEDS from DEVONSHIRE.—Garden Seeds 


sent carriage-free by WILLIAM E. RENDLE and CO., Seed 
Merchants, Plymouth, Scouting. 30 the following scale:—A)l orders 
above £1 will be sent carriage- to any Railway Station between 
Plymouth and Paddington. All orders above £2 will Le sent carriago 
free to any Station on the Broad-Guage Railways, to any market 
town in Devon and Cornwall, or to Cork, Dublin, and Liverpool by 
Steamers. All orders above £5 will be sent free of carriage to an 
Railway Station in England and Wales, and to any Port in England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. For further particulars see * Rendle's 
Price Current and Garden ,"" to be obtained frem W. E. 
tbat hy and CO., Seed Merchants and Seed Growers, Plymouth, 

vonshire, 


IJOU NEEDLE-CASE, containing 100 of 


AD, DEANE'S DRILLED-EYED NEEDLES, forwarded, pon- 
on rece! tage-stam) _ /EANE, a 
London-bridgo.—Established A.D. 1700, : ’ 


UILTED EIDER-DOWN SLIPS are recom- 


mended at the present season for their warmth and lightness; 

and the JUPON CLOCHETTE for giving that graceful fall and 
fullness to the dress to necessary for the present style of evening 
costume.—To be had only of Mrs. POTTS and SON, 28, Pall-mall, 


~~ CAPPER, SON, and MOON, 364, REGENT-STREET, 
ASSINETTES, 30s. to 300s; 
BABY LINEN. 


Also Children’s Millinery, Mantles, Dresses, Overcoats, and 
Ladies’ Under-clothing. 


Books giving descriptions and prices sent gratis. 


Bot Ni Git BS 


measure s 
The ELASTIC BODICE, Is, 6d. 
(Recommended 4 the ee 
The SELF-ADJUSTING CORSET, 12s. 6d. 
The Super Conutille Corset, 10s. 6d. 
Illustrated Books sent on receipt of a Postage- stamp. 
“at article marked in plain figures. 
CARTER and HOUSTON, 90, Regent~street; 0, siackiriars-road; 
5, Stockwell-street, Greenwich; and Crystal Palace. 


O© LADIES.—PRACTICAL DRESS- 


MAKING —A Model, with book ‘and patterns, pablished by 

Mrs. BARRETT, 6, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square (her 

copyright inventions), to impart, without the aid of a teacher, her 

fect method of fitting. Invaluable to ladies'-maids. Price 5a.; 

y post 5s. 6d Lessona in Millivery or Dressmakivg, 103 6d. the 
sala (Established 1840.) 


ANTED, to PURCHASE, LADIES’, 
Gentlemen's, and Children’s LEFT-OFF WEARING 
APPAREL, of every description, and in any quantities; also, naval 
and military uniforms, jewellery, India wardrobe, linen, books, &e., 
for which the full value will be paid in cash. Parcels from the 
Country, the utmost value immediately remitted by post-office order. 
Ladies and Gentlemen waited on at any time or distance by ad- 
dressing, pre-pald, to Mr. or Mrs. HUTCHINSON, 17, Dean-street, 
High Holvorn, 


ANTED, LEFT-OFF CLOTHES for 

greiner and birs. Maud ar tase Ad er 
STRAND, ite Somorsect-house, 0 

Ladies ‘ana ¢ astern that they gees Phen riving the Highest price in 


Guys, Table Linen, Booha, 0 
Gentlomen willing to dispose of any of the articles named, will be 

punctually waited on any day or, distance. by a letter addressed as 

above. Parcels sent from the country will get instant attention, and 
the utmost value remitted by Post- office sameday Esta- 

bisched 18 years. 


NEW BOOKS, $e. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 28. 6d., post=free 2s. 1 
Toxbox 48 77 {S$ TO-DAY; WHERE TO 
oo ag ARE ge Med err 


blished, price Is. 6d., 
FL1ND00 LETTERS to the NEW 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL. By JOE KOYEE. 


L. BooTH, 307, Regent-street, Loodon. 


Just published, price 7s. 6d., and to be had at all the Libraries, 
AGABOND LIFE in MEXICO, containing 


Sketches of Life and Character of unusual interest. 
London: JAMES BLACKWOOD, Paternoster-row. 


In Half-crown Parts, 24 Coloured Plates, 200 Examples, 
ATER COLOUR WITHOUT A MASTER. 


Separate Objects in Landscapes shown under vsrious Tints, 
and afterwards composed into Pictures. By T. HATTUN. 
“ An instruction book on a good original [pag hoe eae 
London: REEVES and Sons, 113, Cheapside. 


This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s., 


Ue INFLUENCE of CHRISTIANITY 
UPON INTERNATIONAL LAW. The Hulsean Prize id 
in the University of Cambridge, forthe year 1854. By C. M. KEN- 
NEDY, B.A., of Gonville and Caius College. 

Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. London: Bell and Daldy. 


HE SHILLING BOOK of BEAUTY, 


Edited and Illustrated by CUTHBERT BEDE, B.A., with 
coutributions from other eminent writers. ‘This book of beauty 
Tead.""—*" King Jobn,"’ actil., scene 2. Post-free. 

F xo NES cof XIN, if ANY? Being the adventures 
of Horatio Black, Gentleman, Fourteen large page Ilustrations, b; 
M‘CONNELL. Post-fres. ° ce ed 

London: JAMES BLACK Woop, Paternoster-row. 


ONSUMPTION SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED by INHALATION, or Remedies Breathed into the 
Lungs. By ALFRED B. MADDOCK, M.D. Fifth Edition, price 
5s. 6d.—H. BAILLIERR, 219, Regent-sireet; or through any Bookseller, 


Just published, foap. dvo, 2s. 6d., 


FYPADACHES : their Causes and their Cure. 
By HENRY G. WRIGHT, M.D., 
Physician to the St. Pancras Royal Dispensary. 
Londoa: JoHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


Now ready, Revised and Rearranged, New and Cheaper Edition, 


rice 7s. 6d., 
paz DEVOTION; or, Prayers framed on 


the successive chapters of the New Testament, designed either 
for the rn Bigs the Closet, and arranged for Morning and Evening, 
throughou: the Year. By the Kev. Lb. MOOKE, M.A., Perpetual 
Curate of Camden District, Camberwell. 
By the same Author, in feap. §vo, price 5s. 
DISCOURSES on the LORD'S PRAYER. 
London: KERBY and SON, 190, Oxford-street. 


Devised especially for Self-Instruction, and equally adapted to the 
Purposes of the Professional Teacher. 
on 7 
E BRETHON’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, b 
SANDIER, llth Edition: A GUIDE to the FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE; especially devised for Persons who wish to Study that 
Langusge without the Assistance of a Teacher. By J. J. P. LE 
BRETHON. llth Edition. Kevised and Corrected by L. SANDIER, 
Professor of Languages. 8vo, price 16s. 6d. cloth. 
“Of the many works that have come under our notice for teach- 
ing French, this excels them all."’—Hants Advertiser. 
“ Deserves universal acceptation as the plamest, easiest, and com- 
pletest Grammar ever published.""—Educational Gazette. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Stationers’-hall-court. 


FICTURE TIMES, for SATURDAY, 

JANUARY 19th, the Largest and Cheapest Illustrated Paper— 

tale Bi inate ages stating others, the following brilliant 
ngravings :— 

‘The Blowing up of the Docks at Sebastopol—Presentation of 
Colours to the Renfrew Militia—Banquet given at Versailles to the 
Crimean Army—The Zouaves—Field-Sports in the Camp: “ Follow 
my Leader"'—Entrance to the Casemates and Embrasure in the 
Garden Battery, Sebestopol (two blocks)—Interior of St. Paul's. 
rk a, New Gerke pce, P at Chelsea—Ceunt 
Woroozott’s Villa in the Crimea—View of the Village of Yoursouf and 
Mount Aloutcha in the Crimea—City of Melbourne, South Au- 
stralia, &c. 

The Monthly Part for December is now ready, price 10d. 

The Trade must order immediately, as the demand is already enor- 
mous. Ask for the PICTURE TIMES. Office, No. 1, Crane-court, 
Fleet-street, London. Sold by all Booksellers. 

DR. CORNWELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. | 
SCHOOL GEOGRAFHY. 20:h Edition. 
3s. 6d.; with wees 5s. 6d. o 

A SCHOOL ATLAS. Plain, 2s, 6d.; coloured, 4s. 

‘rhe YOUNG COMPOSER: Progressive Exercises 
in Engin Composition, 18th Edition. Is. 6d. 

A KEY tothe YOUNG COMPOSER. 33s. 


ALLEN’S SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. 4s. 
ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS, with Dictionary. 3s. 
ALLEN and CORNWELL’S GRAM 2ith 


Editwon. Ked, 2s.; cloth, Is. 9d. 
GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 26th Edition. Cloth, 


Is.; sewed, 9d ts a 

CORNWELL and FITCH’S SCIENCE of ARITH- 
METIC: a systematic course of numerical reasoning and computation, 
comprising strict demonstrations of all arithmetical rules and pro- 
cesses in common use, With very numerous exercises, consisting of 
several thousand examples, questions, and propositions. 4s. 6d. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd; W. P. Kennedy. 


Now ready, No. LIL, IIL, and IV. of the Se: 
OTTAGE GARDENERS’ 


in Weekly Numbers, 1}d.; and Monthly Parts, 7d. Edited by 
GORGE W. JOHNDON, Esq., Editor of * The Cottage Gardener,” 
“The Gardeners’ Almanack,” &c. This Dictionary explains, in 
alphabetical order, the terms and operations employed by gardeners; 
descriptions and histories of all the species of fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables worthy of a place in our gardens. greenhouses, and 
stoves, with their varietics and appropriate cultivation; and all its 
details have been pre by some of the best practical and 
scientific gardevers of England. ‘These characteristics render it 
the most useful and most relia ‘le, asit is also the cheapest work for 
general reference that has yet been published on English gardening. 
Une very gh Kdition has been sold, and the present Edition, in- 
cluding all New Plants, with a most copious Dictionary of Syno- 
nymes, is a still more valuable work of reference, both to the 
amateur aud professional gardener. It will be completed in about 

Sixty Weekly Numbers. Wart I. will be publisned Fi ist. 
London: W. Ken and Co., 51, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, cS 2s., 
EW READING-CA SES for PROTECTING 
the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS during perusal. 
PORTFOLIOS te contain Six Months’ Numbers, 4s. each. 
CASES for BINDING the Volumes, 2s. 6d. each. 
May be obtained at the Office, 198, Strand; and of all Booksellers. 
SS ee 


ELEVENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
ITY of GLASGOW LIFE ASSURANCE 


and REVERSIONARY COMPANY. Established 183 
Capital £600,000 Notice is hereby given that the BOOKS of the 
Company will be CLOSED on the 20th of January, 1856, previeusly 
to the investigation into the accounts and the declaration of bonus 
for the current year, and all persons who may affect assurances with 
this Company onor before that ay will be entitled to participate in 
the profits which will then be divided. 

‘The bonus for the last nine years has been at the rate of £1 10s. 
per cent per annum on the sums assured; presuming, therefore, 
that the ensuing division will be as favourable as the preceding 
ones, a policy effected at the present time for £1000 would, in the 
event death occurring duricg the year following 20th January, 
1856, ae 41015, and policies for other sums in the same 

roportion. 
sy Prospectuses, forms of proporal, and every information may be 
ob‘ained on application to the Secretary, or te the Company’ 
Agents throughout the coun'ry. 

FREDERICK F. ELDERTON, Seo, 

Office, 12, King William-street, City of London, 


r\HE FIRE at Messrs. HOPKINSON’S 

PATENT PIANOFORTE MANUFACTORY, in DIANA- 
PLACE, NEW-ROAD.—Messrs. Hopkiuson beg publicly to teoder 
their hear’felt thanks to their neighbours and other gentlemen who 
kindly «ided the exertions of the firemen in arresting the spread of 
the conflagration on saturday night last,and especially to Mr. Tyars, 
of Charies-street, Seho, whose prompt and well-timed directions 
saved several persons from being killed by the falling of the south- 
west portion of the buildimg. On their own behalf, and also on that 
of their workmen (i)0 in number), they have sincerely to thank those 
gentlemen in the same trade who have evinced theiractive symipaity 
by offers of factory accommodation, and the loan of a number of 
workmen's benches, by which their men will be enabled to recom- 
menre work much sooner than could otherwise have been hoped. The 
whole of the large stock of seasoned wood in their drying-room and 
timber. yard is happily saved from the fire. The business at their 
Warerooms, 18, 5 yho, is conticued as usual. 


January 17th, 1856. 
ADIES’ SCHOOL.—The GRANGE, 


SHIRLEY, two miles and » half from Southampton, delight- 
fully situated within five acres of its own ground. The course of 
Instruction is of the highest order, entirely supereeding the necessity 
of a Continent! resideuce for the acquisition of Modern Languages. 
The general arrangements are such as h we benn approved of by several 
of the most distinguistnd femilis in the county. Inclusive terms,— 


cond Edition of the 
ICTIONARY, 


Under twelve yoars of age, 50 guineas; above, 60 guineas; Parlour 
Rearders, 80 guineas. to Cae oe and families of dis- 
tivetion, ou app'ica‘ion to the Principal. Term commenced on 


Thureday, the :7tb inst. 


71 
0 ANGLERS.—CHARLES FARLOW, 191,’ 


Strand, manufacturer of superior FISHING RODS and 
TACKLE, at moderate prices. es gratis. 


Manufacturers, beg to inform 
porarily 


and BUNION PLASTER, the best 
J. SANGER, 150, Oxford-street, 


- per or on receipt of 14 postage- 
stamps, also of all Medicine waar ee 


ISAL CIGARS! at GOODRICH’S Cigar, 


Tobacco, and Snuff Stores (established 1780), 407, Oxford- 
Street, London (near Soho-square). Box containing 14 fine Sisal 
eee for 1s. 9d.; post-free, six stamps extra. None are genuine 
an sued “ H. N. Goodrich.” 


ISITORS to LONDON.—The QUEEN’S 


FAMILY HOTEL, Queen’s-road, Bayswater, near Ken- 
sington-gardens, is distinguished for Bed-room purity and ed 
comfort. Apartments, with full board, 8s. 6d. per dey, or £2 12s. 
Labi too which includes all charges. Meals charged separately if 
requ > 


HE STAUNTON CHESS-MEN in Ebony 
and Boxwood, from 15s, per set; African Ivory, £3 138. 6d. to 
£10 10s. May be had at all fancy repositories; wholesale of the 


Manufacturer, JAQUES, Hatton-garden. Observe—each set bears 
Mr. Staunton’s signature. 


Ll ie GIPANNI PERFUME.—PIESSE and 

LUBIN, Perfumery Factors, 2, New Bond-street.—F RANGI- 
ANNI is the most tragrant and lasting scent that is made. Bottles 
2s. 6d. each. _resrigenst Soap, 10s. per ib.; Frangipanni Sachet, 
Is. 6d. per ounce, at the Flower Laboratory, 2, New Bond-street. 


HULETT and CO., Manufacturers of 
GAS CHANDELIERS, Hall Lanterns, Glass Lustres, and 
avery description of Gas Fittings. ‘A large assorcmont of the Newest 


Patantocs ofthe Mercurial Gas’ Regulator. and te, High Helbora, 
O CHARGE fer STAMPING PAPER and 


ENVELOPES with Arms, Coronet, Crest, or Initials.— 
RODRIGUES’ Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, igh 100; Cream- 
laid Note, full size, five quires for 6d; Thick Ditto, five quires for 
Is.; Foolscap, 9s. per ream; Sermon Paper, 4s. 6d. i ream. All 
ae Stationery equally cheap, at HENRY RODRIGUES’, 21, 


VV EDDING-CARDS, Enameled Envelopes 


stamped in silver, with arms, crest, or flowers; “ At Homes" 
and breakfast invitations in splendid variety, and in the latest fashion. 
Card-plate elegantly engraved, and 100 superfine cards printed, for 
4s. 6d.—Observe, at HENRY RODRIGUE’S, 21, Piccadilly. 


ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE 


ROOFING FELT ; INODOROUS FELT, for damp walls, 
lining iron houses; sold in rolis 32 inches wide, ONE PENNY per 
SQUARE FOUT. Also, DRY HAIR FELT, for the pesven tig: the ra- 
diation of heat and deadening sound; and SHEATHING FELT, for 
ships’ bottoms, on which the wai ead liessmooth. Samples, directions, 
and testimonials sent by post.—Croggon and Co., 2, Dowgate-hill. 


(\LERK.—WANTED by a gentleman, age 28, 


an engagement in a respectable house in the City. He writes 
a good hand, a: d can be strongly recommended by his present em- 
ployers whom he is desirous to leave for reasons which can be satis- 
factorily explained. Salary required £100. Address W. R., 5, Albion- 
place, High-road. Lee. 


GENTLEMAN of Publie School Education, 


not in Orders, residing in the south of England, is desirous of 
undertaking, with the assistance of his wife, the entire charge and 
education of three or four little boys of six or seven years of age, 
sons of gentlemen whose parents may value for them the advantages 
of careful training, and a comfortable home ina mild and healthy 
climate. Terms moderate. High references willbe given. Address 
G. H., Mr. Nutts, Bookseller, College-street, Winchester. 


eile hata ieee afet t thidoaees: PE 
GREAT BARGAIN.—A superior suite of 


fine walnut-wood DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE—second 
hand, in firsterate condition—consisting of six handsome cabrigle 
Chairs, covered in rich satin tabaret; spring stuffed Settee and Easy 
Chair, en suite; Loo Table, on massive carved piliar and claws; an 
occasional Table; a large Chimney Glass, in carved and gilt frame ; 
and a very handsome Chiffonier, with marble slab and richly-carved 
back, and three doors fitted with plate glass. ‘The whole for Forty 
Guiceas. To be seen at LEWIN CRAWCOUK and Co. 8, Uphol- 
Sterers, &c., 7, Queen’s-buildings, Knightsbridge, seven doors west 
of Sloane-street. 


iB y- ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSUMING 


GRATE aod SMOKE-CONSUMING COOKING-APPARATUS, 
for their specimens of which a first class medal was awarded to F. 
EDWARDS, SON, and CO. at the Paris Exhibition. By means of this 
grate smoky rear are avoided, and an economy of from 40 to 0 
per cent is obtained ia the consumption of fuel. It continues to give 
every satisfaction, and is now manutactured at prices commencing at 
50s. To be seen in daily operation at their Show-rooms, 42, Poland- 
street, Oxford-street. A prospectus with testimonials sent on 


application. 
EF DENT, 61, Strand, and 34 and 35, Royal 
e Exchange, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker, by Ap~ 
pointment, to the Queen and Prince Albert, sole svecessor to the 
late E. J. Dent — his patent rights and business at the above 
shops, and at the k and compass factory 
of chronometers, astronomical, 
rr noe ogg me ep ships’ compasses, used on board ber Ma- 
Jesty's y: * Gold Watches, 8 guineas; Gentlemen's, 10 
guineas; strong Silver Lever Watches, £6 6s. Church Clocks, with 
compensation pendulum, £85. 


HAwrexs, Watchmakers and Goldsmiths, 
120, Oxford. 

and Coventry-street); es! 
GOLD WA’ 


Twelve Guineas to Thirty-five Guineas; Silver Watches, jewelled 
four holes, maintaining power, richly-engraved dials, 
£2 5s.; Silver Lever W: from £3 lés. to Ten Guineas. Fine 
Gold Chains, commencing at 2} 10s. each. 


fas haarubs neta el ede lh 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.—This cele- 


f qualities so much objected to 

in other spirits. Can be obtained in sealed bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at 
hheogeypreerny a Snare preemege — ay bb apoiee ee the 

ap wos ng! 3 Or, wi 

fim kinANan, SONG? and SMATE 6° Gre" Wicdatteaee 


London, 
PAINFUL AND DISTRESSING CASK OF 


received by the Royal British Bank, Tokenhouse- vury; 
Mr. C. H, OLIVIER, 37, mks yard, Lothoury; or 


PATENT for a valuable Improvement in 

on lasses, to know the distances, 4 prea 
ow t x 
and B: SOLOMONS’, Opticians, le-street, Piccadilly, op: 
posite the York Hotel. such extraordinary power that 
some, from 3} to 6 inches, an extra will show distinctly 
with his six satellites, Ju) moons, Saturn's % 
and the double stars. With tho same Telescopes bocca percents 
countenance from and a half to six distant, and an object 
from sixteen to twenty-five and are 


Newly-invented spectacle lenses of the « 
Tas Caluable advantage derived from tis invention that vision 
becoming impaired is preserved and strengthened, and very aged 


is ed 
persens are enabled to employ their t at the most minute occu- 
pation—can see wi 4 of @ much les cred 


and do not the frequent changes 
pr bon tipi pe re —— 


it is not perceptible. 


tinotly at church and at public assemblies. The unpleasant sensation 
of noises in the ears is en’ removed i 
e's i bo it affords all 


iret, 


(Continued from page 70.) 
clouds. The day, however, was very mild, with scarcely a “catspaw” on 
the water. Sun shone at mid-day, and warm at times. About 4.30 p.m., 
however, the weather became all at once very cold to what it had been. At 
4h. 50m. p.m.,as I was looking to the southward from East Cowes, I observed 
a ball of fire descend vertically, S.S.W. by compass, which seemed to have shot 
forth from the heavens from an altitude of sixty degrees, and descended in a 
straight line and burst at an elevation of about twenty or twenty-five degrees, 
presenting the most brilliant colours, from bright silvery white to deep yellow— 
then red end blue, in every respect similar to a sky-rocket. The train which 


c 


TUB METEOR, AS SEEN OVER THE MEDIN:, ISLE OF WIGHT, 


it left behivd appesred about fifteen degrees or niore in Jength, like a rod of 
silver, After remaining so ebout twenty or thirty seconds, it gradually ex- 
panded itrelf and bent in the centre; and exactly five minutes «afierwerds 
(4h. 50m.) assumed a serpentine appearance (as indicated Fig. B). At five 
p.m., it appeared like a white fleecy cloud Fig. C); and at Sh dm. it entire 


disappesred. But when it assumed the form b, I observed with a +py-gluss 
the * train,” or * tail,” to be composed of myriads of sparks until it gradually 
appeared l\ke smoke. I attributed the serpentine shape to have arisen from «: 
upper current of air. From first to last the object was visible fifteen minutes. 
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Many persons here fancied it fell at Osborne; but, from subsequent knowledge, | | 


find the same meteor was observed at Bembridge, Shanklin, and other places at 
the back of the island, and fell into the sea in the S.E. quarter.—Joun SMITH. 


Wareham, Dorset. 
On Monday afternoon, about a quarter before five o’clock, a very large and 
beautiful meteor was seen to descend rapidly from the zenith, taking a direction 
8.S.E. At firsta small streak of vapoury light was seen to rush from a great 
elevation, gradually increasing in breadth, and as it reached the denser atmo- 
sphere its head became intensely brilliant—descended with increased velocity. 
and, leaving a broader train, suddenly exploded, and fell in sparks towards tne 
earth. The time occupied in its descent was but a few seconds; but the cleud 
which it left behind expanded in size, and about the middle spread out con- 
siderably in the form of a crescent, as if the upper and lower portions were 
acted upon by the wind, from its greater lightness, while the more massy 
erescent-shaped portion remained stationary, rolling over and over in vast 
volumes, not unlike cumulus clouds brilliantly lit up in a clear sunlight ; and it 
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is probable its brilliant whiteness may, from its great elevation, have derived 
its appearance from a similar cause, The cloud-like appearance remained 
stationary for about two minutes before it assumed the shape above described, 
and it retained its brilliant whiteness for several minutes, assuming a fainter 
hue at the extremities. 

I hazard the opinion, from the length of time it remained visible, 
that it must have been at a high elevation. It was seen at Wareham and its 
immediate neighbourhood in the direction above named, the observers looking 
south-east ; while at Swanage, ten miles distant, the observers faced the north ; 
so that, if any meteoric matter fell from it on exploding, it must have been 
midway between these places—probably a little west of Ulwell. Altogether 
it remained visible about fifteen minutes—an amazing period when we 
recollect that in most cases these phenomena may be described as momen- 

only. 
"Ine ‘ind in the Sketch are the noted remains of Corfe Castle: and the‘hills 
flanking these ruins the equally well-known: range of chalk hills that run 
through the Isle of Purbeck. c, G. 


TESTIMONIAL TO LORD DYNEVOR. 


On the 2nd inst. the Shire-hall of Llandilo, in North Wales, was the 
scene of a very gratifying event, upon the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of a well-deserved Testimonial to the Right Honourable Lord 
Dynevor, who, as Colonel Trevor, was for thirty-five years the able re- 
presentative of the county of Carmarthen in the Commons’ House 
of Parliament, upon Constitutional and Conservative principles. 
Throughout this long public career Lord Dynevor has been 
universally respected fur his liberal sympathy with all objects 
calling for the exercise of Christian kindness, as well as for his affa- 


THE ticlit HON. LORD DYNEVOR.—FROM THE PRESENIATION 
FPURTRAIT, PAINTED BY J. LUCAS, 


rae, “ 


sa 


[Jan. 12, 1856. 


bility and courtesy. “In some of the most extraordinary political 
and social incidents of this period,” says the Carmarthen Journal, 
“ Lord Dynevor has taken part. But the long and heated 
controversy respecting the Reform Bill—pending the de#perate Corn-law 
agitation—amidst the more local excitement.of the Rebecca riots (when 
his zeal and efficiency as’ Vice-Lieutenant of thisveounty were pointedly 
apparent, and were, we are glad to say, duly appreciated by his Sovereign), 
or whilst matters of any kind of importance or moment were under dis- 
cussion and deliberation, Lord Dynevor has displayed thé same unyarying 
consistency, affability, and urbanity.” Among his acts of charity may be 
mentioned the establishment of the Carmarthenshire Infirmary, the recent 
voluntary offer to construct the new national.schools at: Llandilo at his 
Spd acne and the undeviating support given to the Welsh schools in 

dons ; 70) 

Soon after the elevation of Colonel Trevor to the Peerage a fund was 
raised for presenting his Lordship with a testimonial,’ which it was 
arranged should be a portrait of himself. The commission was intrusted 
to Mr. J. Lucas, who has painted a remarkably fine whole-length imper- 
ar of his Lordship, whence the accompanying Illustration hss been 
engraved. ; 

The ceremony of presenting this fine picture took place in the Shire- 
hall, which was well filled by an aristocratic and anxious assemblage, and 


TUK MEIBOR, AS BEEN NEAR CORFE CASTLE, WARGHAM, DORSET, 


a numerous portion of the humbler classes was present to testify their 
‘ppreciation of the noble Lord’s worth. The chair was taken by Sir John 


| Mansel, Bart. 


in the picture Lord Dynevor wears the uniform of Aide-de-Camp to 
the Queen ; in the distance are the ruins of the ancient Dynevor Castle, 
verdunt woods, and sweetly-flowing Vowy. The picture ie in Mr. Lucas’s 
best manner, and his mezzotinto engraving from it is of equal merit. 

The proceedings of the presentation were commenced by Mr. Spurrell, 
Secretary to the Committee, reading the resolution passed at the meeting 
of the Committee on the 5th of July last :— 


At a meeting of the subscribers to the Testimonial to Lord Dynevor, held 
Llandilo, on the motion of the Earl of Cawdor, seconded by Viscount Emlyn 
it was resolved that Sir John Mansel, Bart., be requested to present, on behalf 
of the subscribers, the Portrait to Lord Dynevor, painted by Mr. Lucas; and to 
ascertain from his Lordship the time and manner that may be agreeable to 
him to receive it, 


Sir John Mansel then presented the Portrait, after an eloquent address; 


' and Lord Dynevor, who was visibly affected, thanked the company for 


the gift; which, he added, he would place beside the portrait of his late 


| father, alike presented to him by subscription, and painted by the artist of 


the prerent picture. - 

A vote of thanks to Sir John Mansel was then proposed by the Earl of 
Cawdor, seconded by Mr. David Jones, M.P., and carried unanimously, 
Sir John Mansel returned thanks, and the proceedings terminated. 
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LADY MORGAN. 


Few of the literary chacraters of the present 
age can boast of a more uninterrupted popu- 
larity, or of @ more constant prosperity, thaa 
the amiable lady whose portrait graces this 
day the columns of the IntusrratTep LonpeNn 
News. 

We understand that Lady Morgan is now col- 
lecting, out of her diaries and extensive correspond - 
ence, materials for a full aceount of her “ Life and 
Times.” As the autobiography of a lady who 
has been so long and so prominently before the 
world, with whom the most distinguished person- 
ages of this and other countries have at all times 
courted acquaintanee and intimacy, will prove to 
be little less than the revelation of the life behind 
the scenes of a whole generation, we deem it ex- 
pedient to refrain from any crude sketch or me- 
moir of our own which we might only, at the 
utmost, either gather up from the viva voce of 
some of Lady Morgan’s friends, or pick out of 
the many party and calumnious attacks or silly 
rhapsodies which have appeared in reviews, cyclo- 
pedias, lexicons, &e., in which the name of her 
Ladyship has been taken in vain; and in one 
of which (the “ Universal Lexikon of Leipsiec ”), 
amongst other such pleasantries, it is gravely 
stated that “ Lady Morgan, in a fit of disap- 
pointed love, put an end to her life by the aid of 
her own cambric pocket-handkerchief.” 

It has been said thus that Lady Morgan is to be 
numbered amongst self-educated geniuses. But 
that her education was sedulously attended to 
from her earliest years is proved by her know- 
ledge of foreign languages, and early acquaintance 
with English olassical literature, apparent, to the 
very verge of pedantry, in her first works; and 
her musical attainments, like those of her late 
sister, Lady Clarke (whose compositions were 20 
popular in her native country some years back), 
were sufficiently attractive to render the author ot 
“ Kate Kearney ” and other Irish melodies (which 
Moore acknowledged to excel his) an attraction in 
Dublin society from her childhood. 

Though Ireland was, to use a phrase of her own, 
Lady Morgan’s first “ inspiration and her theme,” 
and Catholic Emancipation the motive which in- 
spired her national novels, and obtained her con- 
siderable popularity in Irish society, still Lady 
Morgan may be said to have begun her more 
brilliant social career in the salons of the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Abercorn, with whom she fre- 
quently resided, both in England and Ireland, to 
the time of her marriage under their roof with 
Sir Charles Morgan. “The Missionary” was 
written, we understand, amidst all the gay bustle 
of that centre of politics and fashion, Stanmore Priory, and was sold 
to Stockdale, Pall-mall, in the study of Lord Castlereagh, then Prime 
Minister, who accompanied the young authoress to town, with 
the good natured intent of aiding her in the bargain with the 
bibliopolist. Many grave statesmen listened to her reading out that 
more than romantic tale of the “Missionary” chapter by chapter, 
as she wrote it, for the amusement of the most fastidious circle 
in Europe; for among the guests were Lord Aberdeen, Lord Castle- 
reagh, Lord Ripon, Lord Palmerston, the Duke ef Devonshire, and, 
on some occasions, her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, the 
Duc de Berri, and the ex-King of Sweden. Lady Morgan’s anecdotes 
of this brilliant epoch of her varied life were told with a gracefulness 
and tact always favourable to the illustrious persons with whom she 
was then associated, and, if she much extenuate, * she set down nought in 


malice.” 
or the rest, only few of Lady Morgan’s intimate friends know enough 
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SYDNEY, LADY MORGAN, AUTHORESS OF ‘‘ THE WILD IRISIL GIRL.” 


of her early history, notwithstanding the great naivefé and expressive- | 


ness with which her Ladyship is ever ready to allude to it in the warmth 
of genial intercourse. 
at the very earliest period of ber girlhood with a fertility, vereutility, 
and at the same time strength and maturity of genius, perfectly 
unequalled by any of her age or sex. Gifted with a fervid imagina- 
| tion, with exuberant powers of invention, with an astonishing 
‘command of language, she possessed also in an eminent degree that 
| faculty which ungallant critics are fain to deny to the ladies of the 
| creation—humour—genuine, golden, inexhaustible—and even rol- 
licking Irish humour—and a few chapters of “ O'Donnell” have made us 
ery with tears of langhter, such as—be it said with due reverence—even 
Dickens or Thackeray has not often elicited from our eyes. 
Notwithstanding her strong juvenile patriotism, her knowledge of Irish 
life, and her innate relish of Irish fun, Lady Morgan seems to us, how- 


ever, to be quite at home in the more elevated. colder, and ‘ore | 


PICTURE IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY,—‘“' CHRIST DRIVING 


eee 


THE MONEY-CHANGERS OUT OF THE TEMPLE.’ 


Her contemoraries have seen her sparkling forth | 


rigid sphere of English fashionable life. No 
writer, in our opinion, ever hit off the Lords 
and Ladies of the Almack’s of that day with a vein 
of humour happier than the “ Wild Irish Girl” 
whose genius of country brought amongst them ; 
and it is no slight proof both of the fair and im- 
partial generalisation with which she chose her 
characters, and of the inoffensive though piquant 
style of her portraiture, that the caricatures in 
which so many of her beat frienda might have re 
cognised some of their traits never were received 
as personalities, never were known to give offence, 
never diminished by one member the happy circle 
which loved to crowd round the gifted artist. 

If we apply to Lady Morgan the appellation of 
the enne of our lady-writers now living, we 
hope we shall be guilty of no invidious reflection 
upon the lady’s number of years. She has cer- 
tainly lived at least three lives, but they were 
three existences- literary, domestic, and social— 
blended into one ; as her literary career never in- 
terfered with her domestic happiness, and her do- 
mestic eirele was only the centre of a social inter- 
course, of which she was the soul and life. Time 
was when the reading world looked out for one of 
Lady Morgan’s novels at Colburn’s a3 one of the 
necessaries of life; and there are now many a wit, 
statesman, scholar, and man of science who would 
as soon omit to answer the muster-call of one of 
Lady Morgan’s pleasant réunions, as in the good 
old days of French society Voltaires and Laroche- 
foucaults would have thought ef deserting the 
ruelle of the Hotel de Rambouillet or the Car- 
nevalet. 

Like Sydney Smith, whose Christian name, by 
a strange coincidence, her Ladyship bears, Lady 
Morgan will be even more renowned by her say: 
ings than by her writings. It is in conversation 
especially that she excels: it is by that power 
chiefly that she has obtained, and maintains, so 
great a hold of that stately, but staid, un-astonish- 
able, un-amusable set of people which goes by the 
name of the “ fashionable circle.” Her unbounded, 
unfading, unfailing freshness of memory—her live- 
liness of description, her inexhaustible wealth of 
anecdote, the readiness of repartee, the variety of 
humour, the pliability of wit, the occasional rich- 
ness and abandon of fun, the great faculty of ad- 
justing herself to all moods, of drawing out all 
minds, the sovereign gift of making everybody 
pleased with himself, pleased with everybody else, 
and, above all things, pleased with the amiable 
raconteuse herself ;—such is the charm which makes 
Lady Morgan’s boudoir the pleasantest arternoon 
or evening rendezvous of London to all who have 
privilege of admission. From the year 13820 to 
1855 Lady Morgan has intimately known every 
person of note either in London, in Paris, or in 
the most conspicuous cities of Italy. Her house is 
a repository of works of art,autographs, and other 
memorials, such as has seldom been revealed to 
the world; and we can well understand the eager- 
ness of the many who are pressing her Ladyship 
to let the imprisoned thoughts and feelings of so 
many great characters into the light of day to 
which they belong. But, when all has been said 
on her moral courage, great domestic worth, the 
high and self-earned social position and bright gifts 
_ by which Lady Morgan was by nature endowed, it 
must be owned that it 1s on the sincerity and fidelity of her friendship that 
she must lay her greatest claims to the world’s respect and regard. Thereis, 
we confidently assert, no instance of any of Lady Morgan’s friends or 
acquaintances being at any time set aside, disregarded, or overlooked. 
The memery of the heart is with her particularly strong and reten- 
tive. However intended to shine in wide circles, Lady Morgan— 
we appeal to the testimony of all who know her—is never so 
engaging as en petite comité: however gracefully at ease amongst the 
highest, however all alive amongst the brightest, she is, nevertheless, 
never s0 perfectly at home as amongst her friends. Her wit 
and humour are never so irresistible as when blended with natural 
and generous outbursts of feeling. We are under no apprehension of 
offending her Ladyship if we say frankly that her heart is better than her 
head—that, though her intellect is decidedly masculine in its extent and 
depth, yet what we most value and cherish in her is the perfect feminine- 
ness of her tastes, impulses.and affectione, 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY.—“ CHRIST DRIVING THE | 
MONEY-CHANGERS OUT OF THE TEMPLE.” BY BASSANO. 


GIAcomo DA Ponte (born 1510, died 1592), better known as Il Bassano, | 
from the place of his birth, was an artist endowed with many natural | 
gifts, which, however, he improved capriciously. He had but little 
tuition—first from his father, an artist of moderate powers, and afterwards 
from Bonefaccio, a second-rate master of the Venetian school, whose | 
works Fuseli,in his lectures, complains are sometimes made to pass for 
Titian’s by dishonest dealers. He is also said to have had the advantage 
for a time of studying under Titian himself; but of this we are not posi- 
tive. Certain it is, however, that Bassano, io his earlier manner, aimed 
at imitating the grand colouring of this great master; whilst in composi- 
tion he emulated the graces—undoubtedly somewhat artificial and man- 
nered—of Parmigiano. At this period he produced some historical works 
in the grand style, amongst others of which are instanced the * Flight 
into Egypt,” and a “ Nativity,” painted for the church of St. Giralamo; 
and a fresco of * Sampson Slaying the Philistines.” The works, however, by 
which the artist is known in this country, and, indeed to which he chietly 
devoted himself during the greater portion of his life, are ofan altogether 
different character ; and, if less ambitious than those we have mentioned, 
evince a style more peculiarly his own—a style in which the faithful and 
pleasing treatment of natural objects was associated with the representa- | 
tion of known passages in Scripture or profane history. It appears that 
this change was wrought in him on returning to his native place on the . 
death of his father, when he was yet a young man, and when he was 60 | 
pleased with the charms of landscape scenery, of animal life, and rustic 
occupations, that from that moment he rarely willingly painted anything 
else—the story chosen for illustration being often only a secondary 
consideration with him. He did not often attempt the naked figure; on | 
the contrary, his daughters, who usually sat for his Magdalenes, Madonnas, 
his Hebrew matrons, and his peasant girls, are always seen fully draped, 
generally rather heavily so, and sometimes incongruously; and it is 
remarked that their feet are never seen. He painted with great rapidity, 
for gain ; and his works, which are abundant, generally attained the point | 
of respectability—never that of excellence, in the bighest sense of the word. 

In the picture before us, which was presented to the National Gallery by 
Philip L. Hinds, Esq., we have a fair sample of his powers and his peculiar 
predilec'ions. Amidst the confused crowd of money-brokers, cattle, dogs, 
and dealers in live-stock, we recognise none of those sublimer attributes 
usually aimed at in the treatment of sacred subjects. 

We cannot conclude our notice of this picture without animadverting 
upon the taste and judgment of the * Hanging Committee ” of the National 
Gallery, in assigning it a place of prominence which neither on account 
of the artist or its individual merits, it was entiled to. It would hardly 
be believed that to this picture the post of honour has been given—at the 
upper end of the principal room: beneath it being suspended Raphael's 
“ Portrait of Pope Julius If.” and Titian’s “Christ and St. Peter,” side 
by side—a most incongruous assortment (save perhaps in historical asso- 
ciations between his Holiness and his Apostolic predecessor); and that, 
to effect this arrangement, the magnificent “ Raising of Lazarus,” by 
Sebastian Del Piombo—perhaps on all accounts the most valuable picture 
in the country—bhas been removed from the place it so well filled to another 
most inferior position, in the corner of the opposite wall, which is broken 
by the entrance-door, with Tintoretto’s “ St. George and the Dragon” by 
its side, its sole companion. This arrangement is so bad in every respect 
that we rally are at a loss to account for it, or to characterise the feeling 
or judgment which directed it in the Janguage it deserves. We hope that 
on the first opportunity for a move this matter will be redressed, and Del 
Piombo’s masterpiece restored to its place of honour. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 
[SECOND NOTICE] 

ARCHITECTURAL subjects would, to the ordinary observer,appear to present 
the fewest difficulties and the greatest uniformity of treatment by the 
photographer. The pictorial aspect of a stone wall or tower would 
seem unchangeable; and so, perhaps, it would be were there no such 
thing as chiaroscuro. The artist-photographer, however, knows that in 
sunchine the play of light and shade, constantly varying, imparts to the 
simplest object.a Protean character, and the picturesque may be found 
better ip. thepuo: sing. or in the eve dhe will carefully watch for 
the fit hour. In the studies under no’ we sce that one artist affects 
extreme sharpness of outline, as in “ Rivaulx Abbey” (No. 284), and in 
“ West Frent of Peterborough Cathedral” (No,335). Another studies 
boldness and breadth, as in “ Canterbury Cathedral” (No. 36), by V. A. 
Prout, whose productions constantly remind us of the drawings of his 
illustrious namesake. In this section of the ert the works of Mr. Bedford 
appear to us most completely to satisfy the requirements of art. It is 
sesrcely possible to conceive anything more beautiful than this artist’s 
views of Canterbury Cathedral (Nos. 152, 183, 203, and especially 
Nos, 467 and 499). We are inclined to place Mr. Bedford 
first in the rank of artist-photographers. In the selection 
and treatment of subjects his taste is always refined, and their 
execution, especially in colour, unexceptionable. We may refer for 
confirmation of our opinion to his “ Studies from the Studio” (No. 128) 
and“ More Gleanings from my Portfolio” (No. 356). 

Messrs. Dolamore and Bullock have attacked Kenilworth Castle, and 
returned with magnificent spoils. We greatly admire the breadth of treat- 
ment which characterises their “ Casar’s Tower” (No. 43) and “ Leicester 
Gateway ” (No. 45). We may also notice, as something remarkable for 
clearness of atmosphere and svarpness of outline, the “ Views in Paris” 
(Nos. 349 and 363) taken by Mr. C. Thurston Thompson. The views of 
Mr. Archer are also worthy of attentive examination. Mr. Buckle still 
haunts Peterborough Cathedral, but he does not appear to keep pace with 
the progress of his art. His subjects, however good in themselves, are 
not so well print-d as they might be, and consequently he shows to dis- 
advantage. Mr. H. Fox Talbot contributes two interesting views, inas- 
much as taney were printed in 1844, and have stood the test of time upwards 
of eleven years, sufficient to quiet the fears of those who are constantly 
croaking about the fading of photographs. 

We will now consider the portraits, which probably constitute the 
severest test of a photographer's +kill and taste. Conspicuous in subjects 
are those by Mr. Mayall, Nos. 337, 338, and 339, which are portraits of 
“Sidney Herbert,” “Lord John Russell,” and the late “Sir William 
Molesworth.” ‘The first is the most successful; but that of Lord John, 
being taken on too large a ecale, fuils in giving a correct notion of the 
original. It would lead one to expect a person of athletic proportions, 
such, 98 is well known, the honourable subject does not possess. Nos. 
371, 372, and 373, also by Mr. Mayall, being portraits of “ Sir George 
Grey,” the “ Earl of Aberdeen,” and “ Sir George Cornewall Lewis,” are 
truly excellent and satisfactory in every respect. 

A very strikiog portrait picture is that of “ Prince Napoleon” (No. 
213), by Mr. Roger Fenton: the resemblance to the “great uncle” is 
quite startling. Mr. Fenton exhibits many excellent specimens of por- 
traiture, among which we may instance that of “Sr Colin Campbell” 
(No. 195). His other productions possess much interest—* Cuneiform 
In-criptions from Nineveh” (No. 201), and a frame of four subjects of 
antiquities (No 210). Mr. Delamotte exhibits a “ Portrait of the Rev. 
J. R. Major,” which possesses remarkable excellence ; the pose is natural 
and unconstrained, and the picture full of character. 

Ou the edge of the second screen are two but 
which we at once recognise to be the of Mr. Hennah: they 
—— those excellent qualities for which his portraits have been 
esteemed. 

Mr. Rejiander’s portraits are admirable in pose and carefully studied : 
they form in many cases good , 23 well as portraits. Nos. 120, 
154 279, and 299, are most excellent, 

There are also good specimens of this branch of the art by Mesers. 
Newcombe and Quie, Barber and Mark, Horne and Thornthwaite, J. 
Watson and Co., Sharp and Melville. 

Mrs. Verachoyle exhibits a frame of portraits (No. 428) of remarkable 
excellence. Of the coloured portraits we give the preference to those by 
It. Locke, for their evident truthfulness and genera} harmony of treatment. 

There are two remarkable studies from life (No. 406 and 407) by T. R. 
Williams, which may be traly called Rembrandtish. The portrait stadies 
of Dr. revenge are Sere good, 

in subjects from “ still life” we remark some stndies of dead game—No. 
50 and 52, by V. A. Prout; and No. 410, by Dr. Diamond — all excellent. 
‘The rtudies of shells do not appear so successful as they might be; and 
those of flowers utterly fail from the unsuitable 


photographic exhibitions at the present time in 
London may be taken as a significant fact of the wide-spread interest 
taken in the art, which must have a powerfal influence in the education of 
the ta-te both of the public and the artists. Accustomed to the fidelity of 
the photograph, to its breadth and detail, and precision of outline, the 
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public will gradually be led to regard accuracy of form a3 well as brilliancy 
of colour in the productions of the easel. Artists must look to this in time, 
else the public will soon become, as it is fast becoming, far in advance of 
them, and the demand for high art when it comes will not be met. We 
regret to see in the catalogue of this Exhibition the introduction of senti- 


| meatal puerilities in the titles given tosubjects. Photography is a truthful 


art par excellence, and its disciples should leave the punning and mawkish 
titles to those who have hitherto revelled in them—the small fry of ill- 
conditioned daubers. What we want in art is tru'h and elevation of ideas : 
these are not to be attained by lame puns and bad rhymes. 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION 
THE BANK CHARTER.—No. II. 
GOVERNMENT NOTES, ALTHOUGH NOT CONVERTIBLE INTO GOLD ON 

DEMAND, PKOVED TO BE CONVERTIBLE AT A FIXED VALUE, INTO 

EVERY ARTICLE ITS POSSESSOR REQUIRED, INCLUDING GOLD, AT THE 

MARKET PRICE. 

Ex-MP.: We have made some progress by showing that a Govern- 
ment nole could not possibly be depreciated by over-iseue ; and, ag it is not 
possible for such a note to be depreciated in any other way, it may be 
assumed as granted that its depreciation would be morally and practically 
im pos-ible—but if any corroboration were wanting, it might be found in 
the fact that the Bank of England note from 1797 to 1819, although not 
convertible into gold on demand was never depreciated. 

Lord Overstone: Not depreciated! when it requires one pound-note and 
seven shillings to purchase one guinea, which ought to have been pur- 
chaed for one pound-note and one shilling! 

£z-M P.: Assuredly the note was not depreciated: principally on 
account of hoarding in more troubled times, and also in consequence of the 
war, gold had become very scarce—had therefore rizen very much in value, 
and was appreciated—the note was not depreciated. 

Lord Overstone: Surely it was in reference to gold ? 

Ex-M.P.: Do not let us dispute about words. If you go into the mar- 
ket and find wheat is 4s. per quarter higher than the preceding week, you 
do not say your sovereign is depreciated because it will not buy so much 
wheat. The best proof that the note was not depreciated consists in the 
fact that, when it required one poend-note and 7s, to purchase a guinea, 263. 
in silver would not have purchased one. Did your Lordship ever hear of 
bank-notes being offered for 19s. ? 

Lord Overstone: Certainly not. But you overlook the fact that gold was 
the standard of value, and the bank note its representative for a certain 
specific amount in value and in weight When it ceased to be the represen- 
tative of that amount, it surely was depreciated. 

Ex-M P.: In other words, the Legislature attempted the impossibility 
of fixing the supply and demand for gold; and the demand being greater 
than the supply, its price increased, and the bank-note was therefore 
no longer the representative of the specific amount; so you passed a law 
abolishing its representative character for the amount in value, but ren- 
dering it a substitute for the same amount in quantity as a standard and 
measure of value. 

Lord Overstone: I do not remember seeing the question put in that 
manner before: it was from this you got your notion of the Government 
note being a substitute for a certain quantity of gold. But really I do not 
see how you apply the events of 1797 to those ef 1856. 

Ex-M.P: Indeed! If “history be philosophy teaching by example,” 
surely nothing can be more important that what occurred in this country 
during twenty years, when the bank-note was the substitute for a 
certain quantity of gold as a standard of value between individuals, and 
gold itself an article of commerce like corn or cotton. , 

Lord Overstone: And proving the truth of my prediction, if we were 
again to have inconvertible notes, whether of the Government or of the 
Bank of England; namely, that every sovereign would leave the 
country, and we should never see the colour of gold, 

Ex-M.P: Take both sides of the question. When the demand was 
greater than the supply no doubt a guinea was a rare article, and was 
seldom seen; but when the supply was greater than the demand they 
came back, and gold was as plentiful in 1818, orrather far more so, that it 
was in 1796. How did it get back? and was the country better or worse 
in consequence of the dearness or scarcity of gold ? 

Lord Overstone: Surely a country must be badly off that has little 
or.no. gale. - 

Ez M.P.:.1 cannot see that, and facts are, to my mind>better than opi- 
nion ; and you cannot deny that, notwithstanding the enormous expendi- 
ture and waste of the war, commercial distress has been much more fre- 
quent and of greater intensity since the return to cash payments than 
during its restriction. The truth is this, and you know it—and the people 
are beginning to see it—your boasted convertibility into gold ig a “ myth,” 
and the only question between us is one of detail, and not one of principle. 

Lord Overstone: Assuredly I will never admit that the difference be- 
tween a note convertible into gold on demand, and a note not so convertible, 
is merely one of detail. A 

Ex-M.P.; And you would be right ifthe fact were consistent with your 
statement ; but you well know that last week the Bank bad issued notes 
payable on demand to the amount of £24,421,180, and that all the gold 
coin and bullion in its coffers was only 29,946 180. Your Act of 1844 
permits the deficiency, or, to use the proper term, insolvency, to the extent 
of nearly £14.475,000, and yet you have the assurance to insist upon 
the convertibility of the bank-note into gold on demand. 

Lord Overstone: You are getting warm. Insolvency is a strong word. 

Ex-M P.: Strong or weak is of Jittle importance compared to the truth. 
What would be your term for such a state when applied either te a com- 
pany or to an individual who had claims against him payable on demand 
to the amount of £24000, and only £10,000 to meet it ? 

Lord Overstone: That is a larger proportion of gold than any private 
bank would think of keeping. 

Ex-M.P.: Undoubtedly; but all private banks issuing notes have 
resources by which they could immediately procure gold to pay all their 
notes; while all the Bank of England could do would to run to the 


Government and exclaim, ** Make me a bankrupt! forlaminsolvent.” A 
pretty situation ior a commercial country to be subject to in consequence 
of following the myths of bullionists ! 
Overstone: I do not see how you can call our principle a “ myth,” 
when it merely consists of the attempt to approach as nearly as possible 
to that which every one admits to be the perfection of a currency—namely, 
one that is purely metallic. 

Ex-M P.: Why that is another “myth ”—one which never did exist ; 
and which we may, therefore conclude, never will. Can your Lordship 
point to any age or to any country where pure metallic currency ever 
existed ; or. if it did, that it satisfied the wants of the community ? 

Lord Overstone: Admitting that there never has existed any such 
country, it does not follow that a pure meta)lie currency is not the perfec- 
tion of currency ; and, if so, surely we ought to endeavour to obtain such 
a blessing for this country. 

£z-M P; And ruin thousands of your industrious fellow- in the 
pur uit of your“ myth.” I thought we had started by your admitting 
mua best possible currency must be that which is least liable to 

ion?” . 

Jord Overstone: And I do not wish to withdraw the admission, but 
believe that a “ pure metallic currency ” would be less liable to fluctuation 
than any other. 

Ez-M P : ta quantity or quality ? 
gre Cpr stone : X80 ae Peale, ee geome ae ee eee 

2. 

Ex MP : Then you must assume one of two propositions—either of 
which would, I should think, choke # political economist. Hither the price 
of gold would not be regulated by its supply and demand; or every other 
country in the world would have exactly the quantity it desired. On which 
horn would your Lordship impale your “ myth”? 

Lord Overstone: 1 do not see the dilemma. We may attempt to approach 
as near as possible after we know we cannot attain it. 
Ez-M.P.: Your Lordship is surely getting sleepy, or you would never 
true that which I 


Lord 
ive due notice to all of the impending 2 
Ex-M P : Yea; and from which the rich alone could profit. 
Your Act has made cheap money cheaper, aud dear money dearer: when 
cheap, it has encouraged every system of profligate speculation; when dear, 
it has prevented the honest industry of the country receiving the usual 
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accommodation in their legitimate business, causing the ruin of thousands, 

——- it is not I alone who say this, but a large section of bigoted 
ullionists, 

Lord Overstone : T am well aware of this, and think they are far more 
unreasonable and illogical than you, and those who think with you respect- 
ing the advanteges of @ paper currency. Yours is a sound conclusion 
from premises which I consider unsound; theirs is an unsound conclusion 
from premises in which they agree withme, With such illogical reasoners 
as they are I never could agree; with you I might, if you could convince 
me of the accuracy of your premises. 

Ex-M.P.: So to convince you would be a miracle. You have for 0 many 
years been wedded to your system, and it has been so profitable to you, that 
you will not quit it except with life. But when you reflect on the distress 
and the ruin which your system has brought upon your fellow creatures, 
Iam not without hope, that you may some day seriously exclaim “ Almost 
thou persuadest me to become a Christian.” 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


NotwirustanpinG the pressure of income-tax and high prices, there 
seems no abatement in the richness and costliness of ladies’ attire. And 
yet, paradoxical as it may seem, this.circumstance is no proof of 
want of thrift on the psrt of purchasers. The truth is, sensible 
people have found out that cheap may be dear and dear may be 
cheap, and that nothing is such extravagant wear as a showy 
fabric of poor quality. ‘This opinion, always prevalent among 
the higher classes, has spread simultaneously with the improvement of 
taste through all grades of society ;, and one of the consequences is that, 
without on an average spending more money than formerly, women 
dress a great deal better than they did. Manufacturers, who are always 
prompting and observing the public wants, are, of course, ready with a 
supply to meet all demands; and, if they sell one rich dress in the place of 
two of inferior quality, they are no doubt equal gainers, while the wearer 
has, most probably, a triple advantage. 

We have been Jed to these remarks by observing the substantial quality 
of the dresses for this season, and the exquirite taste of their designs, 
which are, in many instances, so beautiful that we cannot fancy any 
weariness or desire for change to arrive in connection with them. 

Ove of the greatest novelties we have seen is a rich silk, of that peculiar 
shade of green called vert d'Jsly, with three deep flounces. Each flounce 
has, interwoven with the silk, a broad band of black velvet, avd at the 
edge of this band an inweaving of black upon the green, which exactly 
represents a full of black lace with its natural folds and involutions—the 
velvet band and lace being together nearly a quarter deep, Jacket to cor- 
respoud, for which the inwoyen trimming 1s of course provided 

There is @ black silk dress with five flounces, each flounce being edged 
with a violet or cerise satin brocude ; this coloured brocade being epctted 
with black velvet. ‘The jacket may be trimmed with knotted and 
tasselled fringe to correspond or with velvet or lace. 

There is another black silk, the flounces of which are edged with a satin 
brocade, spotted with bright colours. 

A brown silk, with a rich flower pattern of black and brown brocade at 
the edge of the fiounces, is in very good taste. 

A blue silk, with horizontal stripes of white and biue satin brocade on 
the flounces, is also very pretty. 

For more matronly wearers we may notice a rich silk of dark blue, 
barred crossways with black satin, and between the trellises thus formed a 
diamond of black satin shades off into the blue. A moiré antique, with 
brocade stripes five or six inches wide, is also a novelty. And we may 
mention en passant that there is likely to bea revival of plain satins, 
80 long out of vogue, thanks to their being approved by the Empress of 
the French. Velvets are, of course, much worn during the winter season ; 
and blonde, intermixed with narrow black velvet, is often a substitute for 
lace. Under-sleeves of tulle and blonde, made with full puflings, are most 
in favour; and they generally have loops, or ends of velvet, or ribbon, 
between the puflings. Another very pretty sleeve is composed of several 
rows of lace of a graduated width, 

Mantles are generally of velvet or cloth. There is a very elegant one 
of black velvet, ornamented with a broad band of moiré antique, laid on 
with an edging of gimp. Another of black velvet has no trimming 
whatever, except five or six rich tassels, which, from the peculiar shape of 
the mantle, and their skilful arrangement, hang with much grace. 

There is a grey cloth mantle trimmed with grey moiré antique and 
velvet, and lined with stamped brown cloth, so’ that it is adapted to be 
worn on either side. Another of grey plu-h is ornamented with fringe 
and stamped black velvet, and is lined with red cloth. 

A paletot of brown cloth, wadded, and made with pockets, is calculated 
for travelling in severe weather. 

We are happy to say that bonnets are no longer worn absurdly at the 
back of the head. It is true they are still small and coquettish; but our 
readers may depend that it has long ceased to be good taste to leave the 
crown of the head exposed—a fashion that was absolutely dangerous at all 
seasons, since severe headaches from exposure to the sun, and neuralgic 
= the winter, have in numerous instances attested the folly of the 
fashion. 

The mixture of black and coloured velvet 
bonnets this winter. 


there is on one side a bunch of 
flowers to correspond with the ribbon, and on the other a taft of black 


Another very pretty bonnet is of violet satin and black velvet, with 
bier’ regina te violet velvet git inside. 

e of t nets have a fall of black several inches deep, which 
passes round the curtain. _ : 

A stone-colour terry velvet bonnet is intermixed with claret-colour 
velvet, and has a triple fall of black lace at the back. Inside is a {ull 
blonde cap, with flowers of stose colour and claret velvet. 

; For prc r ata wedding En the winter season is a bonnet of white 
erry velvet, a@ curtain with deep white fringe, and 
feather on one ‘ae White pha . — 

For demi-toilet caps the mixture of black and white lace still prevails. 
A very pretty cap of this description is trimmed with blue ribbon and 
pink roses, and has long ends of blue ribbon and black Jlappets. 
ante; ak uc thaetion OF saekian pagans kaon sobs 

og ves 
where the black and white lace unite, si 52 aa 4 

There is a head dress of white blonde with pink flowers and a water- 
lily ; and black or coloured velvet with gold is often adopted. We may 
remark that the coiffures are worn more at the top of the head than 


being ornamented to correspond. The skirt is covered half-way down by 
in at the waist, and below this flounce are three 
being edged with the feather fringe. 


terposed to say the shedding of blood: an amuesry was granted, order was 

restored, and Juse Maria Munuz, with 123 of the revoluti mary party, embarked 
Buenos Ayres in the steamer Constituicuo, 

and Oribe has triumphed. 


i. 
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Memorabilia, 


LITERARY, ANTIQUARIAN, SCIENTIFIC, AND 
ARTISTIC, 
“ A little chink may let in much light."—OLp PROVERB. 


CUPS AND SPOONS, 
PRESENTED YO CHRIST’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, BY THE FOUNDRESS. 
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Of these beautiful enps presented to Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, by the foundress, Margaret Beaufort, and now preserved among 
the treasures of that College, the “ Cambridge Portfolio” gives the following 
description:—* The foundress’ cups are silver gilt, and possess singnlar ele- 
gance of form: one, a quart, Ginches in diameter and standing 12} inches; the 
other, a pint, 5inches in diameter, and standing 9 inches, The spoons, six in 
number, called after the foundress, and said to have been presented to her by 
her godmother, must be noticed as curiosities. The bowl is of the old spoon- 
bill form, and all is quite plain, except that the handle terminates in the figure 
of one of the Apostles. There are three salts, the simplicity of which accords 
with their antiquity. They stand 9} inches and 2} inches, and have diameter 
6 inches: their mass is great, but their capacity is very small, and their shape 
the most inconvenient that could be devised.” 


NOTES. 


Inscription ny Bex Jonson.—Some years since I saw in the 
possession of a friend a copy of Ben Jonson’s “Sejanus his Fall to, 
Att London, printed by G. Eld for Thomas Thorpe, 1605.” It was a yemark- 
ably fine large paper copy, and on a blank leaf at the beginning was the 
following inscription, written in “ Rare Ben’s” exquisitely neat autograph :— 

To my perfect Friend, Mr. 
Francis Crane, 
I errect this altar 
of Friendship, 
and leave it as the et 
witnesse of my Love. 
Ben Jonson. Fpwarp F, RIMBAULT. 


Tre “Four Pomrs” or O1n.—Bayle records it as a joke 
current in his time, that “pendant que les Frangois font bonne chere sur les 
hordes du Rhin, oules Turcs dans la Hongrie, les Allemands font pix tk a Ratis- 
tonne ;” ie. while the French make good cheer on the banks of the Rhine, 
and the Tarks in Hungary, the Germans make a Diet at Ratisbon—BERM. 


AtenapeticaL Banquets —Ostentatious Propicavity.-— The 
following extract is taken from a Black-letter work, entitled ‘ Certaine 
Secre'e Wonders of Nature—containing a descriptid of sundry strange 
things, seming monstrous in our eyes and indgment, because we are not 
priuie to the reasons of them. Gathered out of diuers learned authors,_as 
well Greeke as Latine, sacred as prophane. By E Fenton. Apres fortune 
espoir. Imprinted at London by Henry Binnemen, dwelling in Kuightrider- 
streat, at the signe of the Mermaid. Anno 1569.” After giving an account of 
Cleopatra dissolving a large pearl, at the banquet she gave to 
Autony, the chapter thus proceeds:—“ And yet was this prodi- 
galitie lite or nothing in respect of the magnificall pompe which 
the Emperor Gaeta vsed in his publike banquettes: 


for he caused | 


himself to be served at the borde with diversite of meates, as fishe | 


and fleshe, in the order of the Alphabet, for all foule and fishe that he could 
recouer that began with A, he caused to be set on bis table as a firste seruice, 
as Austriges and suche others, practising the like in the seconde course with B, 
as Bustarde, Bitter, and suche lyke, the same not fayling to come immediately 
afier ye first seruice was taken awaye ; and so consequently euery letter was 
honored with a seruice till the whole Alphabet was performed, haning in deede 
Cookes and Cators appointed for that purpose only. But what stande we 
so lenge in the searche of foraine prodigalities in banquettes, seeing 
(amongst a nOber of others) our time hath stirred up a mdstrous 
example that waye, in -Auignon, at such time as mine anathour 
studied the lawe vnder Emilius Farretus, in whose time there was a Prelate 
straunger, whose name I will concele, as well for the honour of his profession 
as to muche snperstition in himself, who one daye inuited to a banquette the 


nobilitie of Auignon, as well men as women, where, for a firste beginninge of | 


his pompe, at the very entrie into the halle where the banquette was ap- 


pointed, laye spread ypon 4 curious borde a greate beefe with his heade — 


pulled of, and purged in his intrailes, having in his bellie a whole harte or 
deare of the like dressing, stufte full of little birdes, as Qnailes, Paririches, 


Larkes, Feasants, and other lyke, the same being so cvaningly inclosed in the | 


bellie of the seconde beaste, and they so artificially conioned ye one within 


Wuo.esate Porsonine anp tin Reason Wuy.—In the corre- 
spondence of Addison, to which large additions have been made in Bohn’s 
edition of Addison’s works, there is an extraordinary case of poisoning, re- 
lated by Mr Fleetwood, the English onsul at Naples. Under the date of 
June 11th, 1717, Fleetwood writes to Secretary Addison that three Neapolitan 
women, one of them a nun, had the previous week been hanged for making 
and selling a poisonous water, called agua tufunia, by which above 600 persons 
were poisoned. ‘They pretended,” says Fleetwood, ‘ religion and conscience 
to keep the world in ease and quiet, by giving the husband means to rid him- 
self of his wife, the father of a disobedient son, a man of his enemy. &c.” 
This is, certainly, one of the most remarkable ‘cases of conscience” upon 
record. For an account of Tophania and the “ Slow Poisoners” of England, 
Italy, and France, see Dr. Mackay’s interesting work “Memoirs of Popular 
Delusions.”" 


“ OH, MISTRESS, MINE.” 
FROM SHAKSPEARE'S “ TWELFTH NIGIT.” 


This charming melody, for which we are sure to receive the thanks of 
our rousical readers, is contained in both the editions of Morley’s ‘* Consort 
Lessons,” 1599 and 1611, and is found also in Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal 
Book, arranged by Byrd. Being found in print so early as 1599, it proves 
either that Shakspeare’s “ Twelfth Night” was written in or before that year, 
or that, in accordance with the then prevailing custom, ‘ 0, Mistress, Mine,” 
was an old song introduced into the play.* 


* See Chappell’s valuable work now in course of publication, called “ Popular 
Music of the Olden Time, a collection of Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance 
Tunes, illustrative of the National Music of England,” &v. London: Cramer, 
Beale, and Chappell. 

Mr. Payne Collier has proved upon the authority of a small MSS. diary of a 
student of the Middle Temple, extending from 1601 to 1603, now in the 
British Museum, that the play was publicly performed on the 2nd February, 
1602, at the Candlemas Feast of the Middle Temple, but there is no evidence 
to show it was known so early as 1599. 

In act ii, sc. 3, the Clown asks :— 

© Wonld you have a love rong, ora song of good life?” 

Sir Toby: A love song, a love song. 

Sir Andrew: Ay, ay; I care not for good life. 


OH, MISTRESS, MINE. 


Moderate time and very smoothly. 
-e — én 


= 
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stay and bear; your true love's coming, 


where are you roaming? O 


_— 


c 
That can sing both highand low: Trip no fur-ther, 


. 
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<< ! * 
ry Wise mans son 


What is love !—’tis not hereafter ; 

Present mirth hath present laughter ; 
What's to come is s’ill unsure ; 

In delay there lies no plenty ; 

Then come kiss me, sweet-and-twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 


QUERIES, 

“On, Dear, waat Can rue Marrer Bz.”’—Some of your 
musical readers—possibly Dr. Rimbanlt or Mr. W. Chappell—will perhaps be 
good enough to tell me the origin of the above “household” tune.— 
CROTCHET, 

Curistuas Hyay.—There is a hymn almost universally sung at 
Christmas in Yorkshire and Lancashire, though not so well known ia the south 
of England, beginning— 

Christians, awake, salute the happy morn! 
Can any of your readers inform me who was the author of those beantifal 
verses, as I never yet saw them printed with the author’s name attached. 
The hymn is always sung to one particular beautiful and appropriate tune, and 
T should be glad to learn who composed the music as well as the words.— 
C. A. HULBERT, Jun., Staithwaite, Hudderseld. 

Can any of your readers inform me the derivation of “Ug,” 
prefixed to many of the names of places in the North Riding of Yorkshire, as 
Ugbamby, Ugthorpe, &c.!—A YORKSBIREMAN. 

Can you oblige me with any information relative to the ge- 


‘ nealogy of the Constables of Up-all, in Yorkshire—a branch, it is sup- 


the other, that it seemed some excellét Mathematician had bene the worke- — 


man thereof. But that whiche made the matter both straunge 
was that all the birdes so assembled did roste and turneall alone vpona broche 
by certaine compasse and conduites withoute the ayde of any men: For the 
firste course and order of the table, his gestes were pi store of 
curious pastrie, wherein were wroughte and inclosed manye little birdes quicke, 


who, assone pr» lean was taken of, began to flie about the hall: there 
were besides sortes of siluer plate, full of jellie so subtillie conueighed, 


that a man might bave seen in the bottome a number of little fishes quicke, 
swimming and leaping in sweete water and muske, to the delite and 
pleasure of the assistaunts : neither is it lesse strannge that all the foules which 
were serued upon the table were larded with Lampraye, albeit it was in a 
season when they coste halfe a crowne a piece: but that which seales up the 
siperstitions pompe of this proude Prelate, was, that there was reserued &s 
many quicke birder, as he was serued with dende foules, at his 
t»ble, the same contayning suche indifferent number that~ if there 
were a Feasant sent dreassed to the borde, there were gentlemen (appointed 
for the purpose) which presented another aliue, and al to showe the magni- 
ficence of the Prieste, to whom what remains for the consummation of his 
prodigall delites, but that the Gentlemen which serned him had their faces 
covered with a vaile leaste their breathe should ofiende either him or his 
mente.” Who the “pronde Prelate” was that gave the above sumptuous 
feast to the “ nobilitie” of Avignon perhaps 


some of our. readers can tell. 
Fenton says it occurred in “ our times””—that is about 1 


Conairron Corporation.—I may mention that there is in the 
cnstody of this body a Bible, to which there is 
legend. ‘The Bible is ofthe edition commonly called the “ Breeches Bible,” 
and is in excellent preservation. The legend is that it originally belonged to 
one of the churches ia the town, and was pawned with the present possessors 


by the clerk, who was also bearward of the township, to enable him to provide _ 


abear to be baited according to custom at the wakes. — {TRIENSIS. 

“As You Werx.”—‘ In London,” Euphues says, “are all things 
that may either please the sight or dislike the smell; either feed the eye with 
delight, or fill the nose with infection.”—BERM. 


| 


| 


j 


posed, of the Constables: of Elamborough? The latter is mentioned in 


and wonderfull | Burke’s “ Extinct Baronetage; ” but no allusion is made to the Constables of 


Upsall there. —ANTIQUARIAN, x N : 
Tuere is a common amusement about the Christmas time in 
some parts of Scotland which consists in some young men and boys dressing 
themeelves in “ motley "—paper helmets with streamers of gaudy colours, aud 
ured coats, &c.—and visiting the neighbouring houses, and there 
acting (for their own benefit) some small pieces—generally, I think, from the 
history of Scotland. Oue of the performers generally gets slain in a combat 
with wooden swords, and falls on the floor (generally of stone) with a force 
truly edifying to the spectators. The ‘Doctor’ then comes up, and, giving 
the watchful slain one something from his pocket (it matters not whether it be 
ink or arsenic), the latter is so powerfully affected that, at the request of the 
“ Doctor” to “ Get up, Jack, and sing a song,” he springs to his feet.and com- 
mences some song in which the words “ Bruce,” “ Wallace,” “ Bannock- 


burn,” and “fause Southron,” are heard at intervals. They call themselves 
Geysers —excuse the spelling if it be wrong, for I am i of the ortho- 
graphy of the word. Will any of your correspondents be so kind as to give 


on the subject ?—W. W. 


ANSWERS. 

Tux Goon Countess or Monmovta.—Elizabeth, the good 
Countess of Monmouth, who died at her house at Watford, Herts, 1630, was 
the wife of Sir Robert Carey (third son of Henry, first Baron Hunsdon), ap- 
pointed Warden of the Marches towards Scotiand A.D, 1598. He carried the 


me any 


i, eee ae ioe _news of Queen Elizabeth’s death to James I., in Scotland, was created Viscount 


Leppington in 1622, and Earl of Moumouth in 1625, He died 1639. Their son 
Henry, second Ea’! of Monmouth, died without issue male in 1669, when the 
title became extinct. : 

Soura Wates Custom.—A few years ago a prize was offered by 
the Abergavenny Eistedfudd, for the best treatise on the “ Origin and History of 
Mari Lwyd,” or the Horse's Head, which is carried about from house to 
house during the Christmas festivities in some parts of the counties of Mon- 
mouth and Giamorgan. Tne prize was awarded to the Rev. Wm. Roberts, of 


“Tuern is a lake about Armach, in Ireland, into which, if one  Blaina Iron-works, Monmouthshire, who has since published the essay. On 
thrust a piece of wood, he shall find that part which remaineth in the mud: application to him our friend J M. may be supplied with the book, containing 


conyerted to iron, and that which continueth in the water turned to stone.” 


the origin and history of this ancient Welsh custom,—WILLIAM JONES. 


A Devonsuire Custom.—Four and a half miles from Comb- 
martin, is a cove called “Tne Rapparee (Irish rebel), Cove.” . Against the cliff, 
at the north-east angle of this cove, just out of the reach of the flood tides, and 
scarcely below the surface of the earth, are an immense number of human 
bones, the bodies appearing to been thrown there indiscriminately, not buried. 
Is it possible that when O'Donnell the Red, Chief of Tirconnell, and son-in-law 
to the rebel Eerl of Tyrone. fled from Ireland (1602), he, or some of his 
followers, instead of reaching Spain, landed at this cove? and that many of 
them being here killed, others concealed themselves and were hunted by the 
country people in the woods between Berrynarbour and Combmartin? If 
such an event took place it must have been in the time ot the Devon 
historians, Pole, Risdon, and Westeote—the last of whom possessed by 
marriage property in Combmartin and Berrynarbour. They do not, however, 
even mention the custom spoken of by H.S. P. In what year was it dis 
continued !—V. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. B. Cook —THE SHAKESPEARE FORGERIES.— That these notorious fabrications were the 
work of W. Ireland we never before heard questioned They are kept in the MSS. de- 
partment of the British Museum, and we heve lately seen a detailed aecouat in Ireland's 
hend of the whole process of their execution, which h3 presented to a friend shortly afver 
the monstrous swindle was exp» ed. 

Coronarivs, Perigrinator, M. KE. D., Bedford: E. P.. A. E.R... P. P., Ivy.—Such inquiries 
do not come within the scope and purpose of our ** Mernorabilia.”” 

CESTENSIS, E Deacon, J., Stonehouse, W. H. F., W. A J, faunton, CR. W., J W. 
Taylor. 8. Jessington, Ardelio, Paulus Emilias, X.Y Z., A Constant Subscriber, D. F., 
Alf'ea Barrett, V.C., New York, Archeol igist, A Leicest rshire Clergyman, Oxvniensis, 
Worcester Coll.. L. 8., D C. L., Cambridge, Courteney Reed—Received. 

J. 5 —The same works, w» believe. 

seperti —You must be mistaken. The cricket his nothing to do with the superstition in 
question, 


CHESS, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


PuILo-CuEss, D.G., F. P.—The new series of the French Chess’ Magazine, under the 
editorial control of MM. de Riviere and the leading supporters of the game in Paris, was 
announced to appear on the tith inst. We h-ve not yer received the opening number, but, 
from our experience of the ¢ nductors, we have no li-sitation ia predicting that this new 
cwndidate for popular honours will secure the patronage of all the most respectable and 
inte!ligent of the Chess fraternity, bith in France and England. In ensw-r to your 
inquiries and those of other correspondents re<pecting the s«noual subscription. we can 
only recommend an applica‘ion to Messrs. Wiliams and Norgate, foreign booksellers. 

CarkOLus, Dundee.—it admits of two solutions. 

W. G., Whitby: H T., and others.—The best plan by farin preparing diagrams of Chess 
roblems is to write in black ink the ini ia's of the men, thus; for White Ki g—W K; for 
lack Queen—B Q &c. All representations of the pieces lead to mistak:s; besides they 

teke up a great deal of time for no good purpose. 

LANCASHIRE.—The two leadiog pleyers of the Manchester Chess-club Messrs. Owen and 
Kipping, are so equally matched that it wou'd be invidious to express the oviniow you ask 
for. They have p'ayed together now a great number of partics, and there is only the 
difference of a game or two in the scores. 

STar_e Firzeatne.—The solution of Diagram No. 15, in the Chess Player's Handbook, 
is accomplished in this wise:— 

WHITE, BLACK. WHITE. 
1. R to K B 8th (ch) Rtskes R 2. Kt to K Kt 6th (ch) 
(If Black now take the Kt, then the Pawn takes Pawn, discovering check, and Black 
must take Queen with Queen, thus placing Whie under a stale-mate. If Black does not 
take the Kt but moves his King, then follows—) 
3. KttskesK P ich) K moves | 4. Kt to Kt 6th (ch), &e, 
giviag perpetual check. 

T. M. G.. Dover.—There is a Choss-club at Folkestone under the presidency of Captein 
Hathorne, R.N., whch meets at the Harbour House. An #pplication to the President 
wi'l doubtless obtain you admission on one of the evenings of play. 

JAMES F. C.—It chell have a tention: 

Capt. R., Gosport, M. P.. W C. T., and others—The solution given in our last as of Problem 
619 is that of 618. The true s Jution of 619 is this:— 


BLACK, 


WHITE. BLACK, 1 WHITE. BLACK, 
1, RtoK Kt 8th P moves 4 PtoK tth K takes » 
2. BtoK R7th P to K Kt 3rd or (a) | 5. It takes P (disc. ch)— 
3.R K takes Kt Mate 
(a) 2. P to K Kt 4th 4. R to R 6th—Mate 

3. Rto Kt 6th K takes Kt 


TUMKIN.—Both correct, but received too late for acknowledement in the customary list. 

HIGHFIELD —Yes; under those circumstances thr game must be considered drawn. , 

8. G., Newhury.—A smart little game on the attacking side, but the defence is so extreme'y 
f eble tat the victory yields no glory. 

RETHNAL GREEN; H. W., Clifton. —Too eaty, we are sorry to say. Try a 

CuHIRURG. KURIS.—(Une is indifferent, the other i upracticabie. In fature it will be well to 
number your doagrams. 

SOLUTIONS oF ProBLEM No. 618, by W. W., M.P, Major G., Gregory, Mus. Doc., Old Salt, 
M, L.S.D., Templar, Little Dorrit. Inez, W. ’., Boxer, are correct. 

So. vTions OF PROLLEM No. 619, by M.C.C., Omega Little Dorit, Manxman, Boxer, 
Towa, Spectator, M. P., 5. H W., Histrion, Miles, A Working Smith, Bombardier, F. R. 
of Norwich, C. P. J , Oxford, are correct 

So.vuTioNs OF PROBLEM No. 620 by F. R. of Norwich, Bombardier. A Workman, Clericus, 
H. T. B., Major W., B. A., Cautab, D. D., Med cus, Derevon, M. and E. P., Fitzpaine, ae 
correct. 

SOLUTIONS OF ENIGMAS by B. B., Delta. W. Comberland, W. C. C., Philo Mitziko, Shmoots, 
Littie Dorrit, Miles. D. D., Observer, Diggory, A. P. Z., 8. P. y. R., Omicron, Mus. Doc., 
L.L. D., J.T. F.. W. M., G P., Czar, Fritz, Dereyon, Pavitt, M.D. P., Mrs. Pillicody, 

R. J., Southport, Tumkia, Bushey, E. 8., are correct. All others are wrong. 


P SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 621. 

WHITE. BLACK WHITE. BLACK. 
1.BtoK Kt5th Rtakes B(best) |4.KttoK 4:h(ch) K takes B 
2. Kt to Q ad (dis P to Q 4th 5. QoQ Kr 3rd (ch) Anything. 

h | 6. Q Mates. 


ch 
3. B takes QP (eb) K to Q 3rd 


PROBLEM No. 622, 
By Mr. W. GRIMSHAW. 


WHITE, — 
White to play, and mate in four moves. 


— 


(To the Editor of the ILLUSTRATED Lonpon NEws.) 


S1g,—Will you allow me, through the medium of your Chess column, to cor- 
rect a mistake into which I have fallen with respect to one of Mr. Staunton’'s 
matches ? - 

At page 155 ot the “ Chess-players’ Annual,” in reporting from recollection a 
conversation with Mr. Staunton, I make him say that on his first arrival in 
London he was invited by Mr. Lewis to play a match with M. Alexandre—-th it 
the match was pla; that Mr Staunton won every game. 

I am informed by Mr. Staunton that this statement is incorrect, and that the 
trne version is as fol ows:—** About the year 1838 Mr Staunton joined the Old 
‘Westminster Club, and one of the frequesters of that Club (not Mr. Lewis) 
asked Mr, S. to engage in a match with Alexandre. Being a young player, Mr. 
Scaunton felt Saeed by the proposal, aud a coutest was soon arranged. It con- 
sisted of twenty-one games; but these were so far from being uniformly won 
by Mr, Staunton, that he confesses to a distinct remembrance of the mortifying 
defeat he experienced during all the earlier sittings of the match. 

I remaia, Sir, yours faithfully, CHARLES TOMLINSON. 


1, Bedford-place, Ampthill-square, Jan. 14, 1856. 


CHESS ENIGMAS. 
No. 967 —By CaroLus, Dundee. 
White K at K Kt sq, Rs at K Kt 4rd aud Q Kt 5th, Bs at Q sq and K R 6th, 
Kts at K 2nd and K B 8th, P at Q3d. 
Black: K at K B 4th, Q at K 4/h, Bs at K B 6th and Q Kt 7th; Ps at Q Sth, 
K 6th, K B 3rd, K R 4th, and K Kt ith, 
White to play, and mate in four moves. 


No. 968.—By W. C. C. , 
White: K at Q 8th, B at Q B 61h, Kt at Q R 8th, P at Q R 6th. 
Black: K at Q Kt sq, P at Q R 2ud. is 
: White playing first, mates in seven moves, 
« No. 969.—By C. W., of Sunbury. 
White: Kat his 6th, R at Q B 6th, B at K B 5th, Ps at K Kt Srdand KB 2ad. 
Black : K at Q 5th, Ps at K B 6th and Q 3rd. 

White to play, and mate in fiye moves. 
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RESTORED—THE OCTAGON.—(SEE NEXT PAGE, 
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RESTORATION OF ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Tue foundation of the magnificent ecclesiastical pile of Ely is due to 
the piety of St. Etheldreda, who was born at a small village called Ex- 
ning, near Newmarket, about the year 630. The early part of her life she 
devoted to the cloisters. About the year 652 she married, at the folicita- 
tion of her parents, Tonbert, a nobleman of East Anglia. By this 
marriage the island of Ely fell to her as a dowry; and thither, after the 
death of Tonbert,’which occurred about three years after their espousals, she 
retired to her former pious meditations. 

She afterwards married Egfrid, son of the King of Northumberland, 
and by this alliance eventually became Queen. She then withdrew from 
court, with the sanction of the King, took up her abode in the 
Abbey of Coldingham, took the veil; and at length retired 
to Ely, and laid the foundation of her church and monastery, over which 
she reigned Abbess about six years. Her fame for piety and her gentle 
sway endeared her to all around; and she died, honoured by all, 
A D. 679, leaving the island of Ely as an endowment to this convent. 
Her sister, Sexburga, succeeded her, and lived twenty yearsas Abbess. This 
lady was followed by her daughter Erminilda; and Erminilda, by her 
daughter Werberga. Little is known after this of the heads of the convent 
for a number of years. 

During the troublesome incursions of the Danes the monastery shared 
the fate of many other places—it was pillaged, its sacred walls destroyed, 
and the people pat tothe sword. This occurred about the year 870. 

About the year 970 the monastery was restored by Ethelwold, Bishop 
of Winchester. It was successively governed by nine Abbots; the ninth 
being Simeon, the founder of the present structure—that is to say, of the 
choir, transepts, central tower, and a portion of the nave. These parts 
were begun A.D. 1083; but Simeon did not live to see them finished. 
They were completed by his successor, Abbot Richard. Of this work it is 
ascertained that little more than the lowest story of the great transept 
remains. The nave, composed of twelve bays, is very noble in effect: it 
is in the Norman style, and was completed about the year 1174. The 
great tower at the western end was built about 1189. The Galilee, for 
which Ely is so famed. forms a porch at the western end. It is a fine 
specimen of the Early English style; and is decorated with four rows of 
arches and pillars, externally. Internally, the length is taken up by two 
large pointed arches, under which are two tiers of smaller size—five and 
three—supported by slender shafts, originally of Purbeck marble. The 
Rev. Mr. Millers,in his description of Ely Cathedral, thus accounts for 
the term “ Galilee”:—‘ As Galilee, bordering on the Gentiles was the 
most remote part of the Holy Land, from the Holy city of Jeru- 
salem, so was this part of the building, most distant from 
the sanetuary, occupied by those unhappy persons, who during their 
exclu-ion from the mysteries, were reputed scarcely, if at all, better than 
heathens.” This portion of the fabric was built by Bishop Eustachius 
about 1200—1215. The falling down of the central tower, about 1322, 
gave rise to the formation ef the great octagon and lantern, and the three 
splendid arches on each side the choir—executed during the episcopacy of 
Hishop Hotham. The iittle chapels of Bishops Alcock and West are of 
the reapective dates of 1488 and 1534, andare rich epecimens of the period. 
We have now given briefly the early history of the Cathedral. It only 
remains for us to notice the restorations lately made. 

Our Evgravings represent the Choir, taken from the north-east; and 
the Grand Octagon, from the south-east, angle. It is quite impossible 
to enter this venerable and interesting fabric without feeling how well the 
restorations have been executed and carried out, in mass and in detail. 
There is one fault about re-toration which cannot, uofortanately, be 
avoided—it takes away the pleasing effects which time alone can give by 
its softening influence to the stone and to colour. The restorations 
of Ely Cathedral have been going on quietly—first under the superin- 
tendence of the present talented Dean, Dr. Peacock ; and lately, from 
the year 1847, under the able direction of Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, the 
eminent architect, of Spring gardens. Much of the building remains to 
be repaired; but, as the choir and octagon are complete, with the ex- 
ception of the altar-screen (a representation of which we have already 
given)—a really lovely piece of work, in stone and alabaster—Divine 
service is not checked. 

The entire appearance of the choir is new, so thoroughly has it been 
cleansed and decorated. The ceiling, with its groinings and gilded bosses, 
has been renewed. The old stalls have been retouched and perfected, the 
sub-stalls are quite new, as is also the rood screen, seen in our View across 
the end of the choir. This last is a marvellous piece of work, designed by 
Mr. Seott, to harmonize with the stalls—it is executed, as well as the 
stalls, by Rattere, of Cam’ridge. The foliated brass work, and twisted 
columns to the gates, are by Hardman, of Birmingham. Under the cano- 
pies of the upper stalls, are a number of figures— statuettes of benefactors 
to the church: these are designed by Mr. Philip, of Pimlico, and partly 
execated by him and Mr. Rattere. 

The organ-case is by the last-named eminent carver, and painted 
and gilded by Castell, of London. The propriety of the position of 
this organ may be a matter of opinion: to us it appears to damage 
the effect of Hotham’s lovely arches, and produces a feeling that the 
instrument will fall on those who may be beneathit. The choristers’ 
de-ks are light and elegant in form, painted in pale blue and yellow: 
the ironwork is by Potter, of South. Molton-street. 

The entire flooring has been relaid in encaustic tiles and marble, the 
latter in lozenges. A marble slab has been laid in the flooring to the 
memory of Bishop Hotham, with his arms and those of the see in brass. 
‘the presbytery, or that portion of the choir forming the immediate 
front of our Ulustration, is floored also with encaustic tiles, only more 
varied, and richer in pattern. The altar-table has an ante pendium 
of crimson velvet, having near the top the following inscription :— 
* Agnus Dei, qui tolliz precata mundi, dona nobis pacem. Agaus Dri, 
miserere nobis,” in gold letters. Ihe centre represents the figure of Our 
Saviour upon a deep blue ground, surrounded by radiating beams ; it is 
the work of the Misses Blencowe, of Lynn, in Norfolk. 

The tombs to Bishops Redmayne, Kilkenny, and De Luda, have all been 

carefully restored ; and the Purbeck marble columns have been repolished. 

Whether seen from the east or from the west, the Octagon forms a grand 
feature in the Cathedral of Ely. Millers, in his History of the 
Cathedral. saye, “ Elegance, magnificence, and strength are so happily 
biended that it is impossible to determine in what respect it is most ad- 
mirable” Advancing towards its centre from the nave we have the beau- 
tiful Norman transepts on each side, with their stained-glass windows, by 
Wauiles, of Newcastle, and Gerente, of Paria: and immediately opposite, 
tie lovely screen of the choir. It originally formedghe centre of the 
choir; but in 1770 it was removed, and the choir thrown back to its pre- 
sent position. The whole of this, like the choir, has und-rgone complete 
repair, from floor to lantern. 


CHARADE. 
BY T. K. HERVEY. 


TIL. 
Tur trooper arose at the dawn of day, 
And saddled his good grey steed, 
And furnished himselt for his long, dull way 
With all that a trooper might need. 
He threw on his cloak, with a martial air, 
And buckled his belted sword, 
And he shouted aloud for my Frrst—as a pair— 
In the terms of a compound word. 


The trooper he rode with a trooper’s speed, 
Yet the hour was dark and late 

When, weary, he eprang from his st 
*Mid the lights at tae he plc ae 

He threw off his mantle, unbuckled his sword, 
And, impatient to part with my First, 

For my Secon» he called in the very same word, 
With its double terms reyerst. 


Now,—good though he might be in foray or fight,— 
Our trooper seems somewhat absurd, 

‘What he called for at morning to banish at night 
By the trick of the turn of a word. 

What—mortal or magical, blest or accurst— ‘ 
Were the things could thus d» and undo,— 

‘Whose Second, to serve him, had power o’er the First, 
And, as One, was the master of Two? 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES IN OUR LAST. 
No. I.—Bedford. Il.—Nightmare. 


Tae Prusstan Mercuant Navy.—An official return just pub- 
lish d at Steitn shows that the merchant navy of Prussia at the beginning of 
the prese. t year consisted of 900 vessels, of 139,368 tons burden ; which is three 
yes els ard £275 tons more than at the corresponding period of last. In the 
course of last year 67 vessels were built, but 30 others were lost, and 14 sold. 


A CADGER’S REMONSTRANCE. 
It’s very well, my noble swells, to rail at such as me, 
Because I send the kinchins (@) out to ask your charitee ; 
Iv’s very well to call us names, like “trulls”” and “ wagabones,” 
Because we ply the cadging (4) lay instead of breaking stones. 
It’s gape-seed (c), isn’t it, my swells, that, while you drinks your 
wine, ; 
We slews our ivories.(¢) with a drop, and then kicks up a 
shine ? (¢) 
Afore you calls us names agen, just listen unto me, 
And hear my bringings-up, and then say what else could I be. 
I’m workhouse born and gutter-bred, for soon as I could crawl 
They left me in our unswept “Jane” alone for hours to sprawl ; 
My little limbs was like a crust of dirt from day to day ; 
On filthy straw—’twas called a bed—like some brute-beast I lay. 
A drunken mother born like me, her mate a flashman (/) bold, 
Who'd served the braggadocia (7) more times than could be told ; 
But growing tired of the jugs, (4) as once I heerd him say, 
Because “he know’d ’em inside out,” took to the cadging lay. 
And I was taught by downy Sal each artful dodge she kaew, 
To gammon (2) shivers, sores, and all the tricks which money drew ; 
But then the cold was very sharp—and so our kinchins find, 
But they must do as I have done—or else they’ll hear my mind. 
I’ve shivered in the snow and rain, and had my share of blows. 
Who cared for me in my young days? Why, no one, that I knows! 
P’raps, if I'd not been bred a beast, I might have been a man, 
And thought it was a shame to live the best way that I can. 
I might have worked and earned my bread, had some one taught 


me how. 
But Lord! I’d rather steal than dig—I can’t do nothing now. 
As I am getting old and weak (I’m wellnigh forty-three), . 


I don’t mind saying this, my swells, yon’re more to blame than me. 
You leaves our yqung to learn of us the dodges that we know;— 
You let us sow the seeds of ill, then wonders that they grow. 

Just think of that, my noble swells, when next you rail at me, 
Because I sends my kinchins out to ask “ your charitee.’’—M. L. 


(a) Children. (4) Begging. (c) Wonder. (d) Wash the teeth. (¢) A 
row. (f) Thief. (g) Short imprisonment. (A) Prisons. (i) Counterfeit. 


WATER SUPPLY. 


Tue great importance of the use of pure water for domestic and dietetic 
purposes is now so generally recognised that it might seem almost super- 
fluous to insist upon the noxious influence exercised upon the human 
frame by the constant use of this flaid when teeming with vegetable and 
animal putridities at once offensive to the palate and sufficiently evident 
totheeye. It may not, however, be so genevally known that water 
which to the ordinary observer may seem clear and limpid and pleasant 
to the taste, especially when first drawn from the receptacle in which it 
has been preserved, may contain within it the seeds of disease most hurtful 
to the body, as has been abundantly proved by the microscopical ob- 
servation and analytical examination of the most emiment scientific 
inguirers of the present day. 

During the epidemic of cholera in 1848-49 the strong influence of the 
use of impure water in predisposing to attacks of that disease was sufli- 
ciently proved ; and in the epidemic of 1854 still more striking statistical 
evidence of this fact was elicited. The great outbreak of cholera in 
Broad-street, Golden-square, and the surrounding neighhourhood, in the 
latter epidemic will be long remembered ; and the great mortality from 
this attack has been clearly traced to the impure water used by the neigh- 
bourhood, and more particularly to that obtained from the Broad-street 
pump, while those who drank that obtained from another source were 
comparatively free. In several instances the drinking of this water was 
followed by cholera, even by persons living at some distance from the 
district, to whom the water was sent. In the workhouse where this 
pump water was not used only 5 deaths occurred ; whereas 50 would have 
been a ratio proportionate to the neigh»ourhood around. In a factory 
near, employing 200 people, where the water was drunk daily, 18 people 
died ; while 70 men, employed at the Brewery, in Broad-street, never 
drank the water and all escaped cholera. The water of this will was 
afterwards proved to be contaminated by the escape into it of the contents 
of sewers and drains. Still, when first obtained, it was clear and limpid, 
and was preferred. If, however, a glass of it was kept for a short time 
exposed to the air, it soon became putrid and offensive. 

One more instance of the tendency of impure water to produce this disease 
is very remarkable. In the epidemic of 1849 the cholera was more fatal in the 
districts supplied by the Southwark and Vauxhall and the Lambeth Water 
Companies, than in any other. The former company supplied water 
from the Thames, at Battersea- fields, about half a mile above Vauxhall- 
bridge; the latter from opposite Hungerford-market. The pipes of these 
two companies pass together down the streets of several of the south 
districts. Between 1849 and 1853 the Lambeth Company removed their 
works from opposite Hungerford. market to Thames Ditton—thus sup- 
plying water, quite free from the sewage of London. Now in the first 
four weeks of the cholera epidemic of 1854, 286 fatal attacks took place 
in the houses supplied by the Southwark and Vauxhall; but only 14 
in the houses supplied by the latter: the proportion of deaths to each 
10,000 houses being—Southwark and Vauxhall, 71; Lambeth, 5. The 
difference, it will be observed, is very considerable, and can readily by ex- 
plained by the peculiarities of the water. In addition to these very 
marked instances there can be no reasonabie doubt that the increased 
mortality from diarrhea and other diseases of an epidemic character is 
greatly increased by the impure supply of water—the impurities being 
much augmented by the long-continued heat of the weather, especially in 
the autumnal months. 

There are three principal means of purification of water. Purification 
by deposition is effected by collecting water in large basins or reser- 
voirs, and allowing itto remain stagnant till the mechanical impurities 
are deposited at the bottom, after which the supernatant fluid is drawn 
off. ly this means the impurities that are held in suspension are alone 
separated, while the large size of the reservoirs and the long time required 
for subsidence, render the amount of water which can be obtained in this 
manner very small in proportion to the outlay required ; and the putre- 
fying gases which must result from the decomposition of the organic 
=. — subsides cause the water so obtained to be anything but 
agreeable. 

rhe second method is that of purification by reagents—as alum or lime 
—which form a weighty precipitate when added to the water, and, while 
subsiding, take down with them certain organic matters. These processes 
resemble somewhat in principle the common domestic operation of clari- 
fyiug liquids, as coffee, by bowling it with the white of egy. This, although 
found to answer in the laboratory, is difficult of application on an ex- 


The third method is that of purification by filtration. 
both mechapical 


in —o these fpr ch parma the 
property thdrawing traces of animal vegetable 
matter, even when in a state of pe.f.ct solution. In some forms of filter 
the water is made to pass from above downwards through the various 
peitying media; while, in others, the current is sent in an opposite 

ection passing from below upwards, so that the pure water passes to the 
top, and is drawn off from that surface. 

For domestic purposes numerous varieties of filters have been brought 


before the public. Wool and sponge, as media for filtration, have 
had their respective advocates: they act mechanically merely. The 
expence of the former would render it inapplicable on a large ecale, 
and the latter would require frequent renewal: the heavier earthy 
matters might be retained; but the minute organic and animalcula 
contents would not be arrested thereby. It ig in the removal of these 
that animal charcoal is particularly useful—its peculiar absorbent powers, 
both for gaseous and other organic matters being very remarkable. 
So strong is the aflinity which it possesses for vegetable and animal 
matters, that water containing the most poisonous substances, after being 
passed through a layer of animal charcoal, may be taken with impunity, 
Vegetable charcoal possesses the same properties, though in a less degree, 
Laudanum, which is of a dark port-wine colour, if passed through it, 
comes out free from colour and odour, 

We have, then, in this material a most valuable disinfectent agent. 
When used alone as a medium for filtration, it soon becomes, however, 
more or less completely matted together, and the rate of filtration becomes 
very slow. Hence it requires to be mingled with some other substance, 
as fine sand, stone, &c., which will hasten the process, and prevent 
the clogging up of the filter; but as the supply of this material 
is small, and can be obtained only from certain districts, at some 
expense, its general use has not been rendered practicable. The 
patent stone of Messra. Ransome and Co., which can be manufactured 
with any amount of porosity, according as it may be required; and its 
incapability of being affected by ordinary menstrua, afforded a means of 
artificial filtraton which happily suggested itself to the inventor, and 
which has been employed for that purpose with the most satisfactory 
result. By the use of plates of this substance and layers of charcoal, and 
the adoption of the principle of ascension, the most complete separation 
of impurities, whether in suspension or in chemical solution, or of gaseous 
matters, the products of putrefaction, can be readily effected. 

it will be obvious that the first stratum of materials though which water 
containing much mechanical impurities must be especially prone to 
become clogged up, so that a. uniform supply of clear water must be diffi- 
cult to obtain, while the occasional removal of such matters will be diffi- 
cult without disturbing the water which has been already filtered through it. 
In the method of filtration which is now most common, that namely by 
ascension, this difficulty is overcome, 

Amongst the prominent filters of the present day, a3 combining the 
above requisitions, &c., we would notice those of Messrs. Ransome and Co, 
in which these gentlemen have happily contrived the most perfect medium 
for filtration that has come under our notice, and adapted in various 
forms, for all the requirements of personal, domestic, or manufacturing 
purposes. By the employment of discs or boxes of a peculiarly fine yet 
porous stone, enveloping a bed of animal charcoal, they secure the most 
effective apparatus in an incredibly small space, thus rendering their tilters 
exceedingly portable and light, whilst at the same time, owing to the per- 
fect simplicity of construction, the filtering medium can easily be removed 
and renovated at pleasure. 

These gentlemen have recognised the importance of the principle of 
filtration by ascension, and their filters and water-purifiers are constructed 
£0 as to secure this end, by means of which the mechanical impurities sepa- 
rated from the water subside at the bottom of a chamber prepared for that 
purpose, instead of being deposited in the heart of the filter, as has hitherto 
been the case in filters of the ordiaary construction. 

Our space will not allow of our describing more in detail the various 
forms of filters manufactured by this firm; they are as numerous as the 
requirements of the public in this respect—and doubtless full information 
will be readily furnished to any inquirer, either at their manufactory, 
Ipswich, or at their dép6t, Whitehall- wharf, Cannon-row, Westminster. 


ALLIANCE BETWEEN Braztn anp THE ARGENTINE ConrEDERA- 
TION.—I[t is rumoured, says the Fritish Packet, of Dec 1, that an alliance has 
been formed b-tween Brazil and the Confederate Provinces agains: the Goveru- 
ment of Paiaguay. It is said that the Imperial Eavoy has stipulated to give the 
President 2,500,000 doilars to equip a contingent of men, to act in concert 
with an Imperial land and naval force; and that moreover there is a reserved 
stipulation, by which the empire engages to guarantee the integrity of the Argen- 
tine territory. 

Russian Sratistics.—The almanack for the present year, pub- 
lished by the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, gives the following 
statistics: —The number of births in 1854 were 2,672,152 individnals of the 
Greek orthodox religion, 75. 352 Lutherans, 18,590 Armenians, 95,358 Catholics, 
48,075 Jews, and 95,233 Mahometans; total, 3,002,792 births. The deaths 
amounted to 2,272,336 ; cons+quently, the increase in the population is 470,456. 
The mines in the Ural mountains, Siberia, and the Caucasus, produced in the 
same year 63,264 Ib. ef gold, 27 of platina, and 41,445 of silver. 

New Roap netwern Rassova anp Kusrenpsen.—The Presse 
@’ Orient says that the construction of the road between Rassova and Kustendjeh, 
to facilitate the communications of the Danube with the Black Sea without 
passing by the mouths of the river, has been completed, and the road is now 
practicable. The engineers who had come to si tend the operations are 
about to retura to France. “This undertaking (says ths Presse) has given rise 
to interesting medical observations as to climate. The soil of the Dobrudscha, 
which has been represented as impregnated with miasma, has not 
been fatal to one of the 300 workmen who have been employed by the engineers. 
Twis is a fact worthy of remark, particularly when we bear in mind the effscts 
frequently produced by works of this kiad, in the most fayoured couatries, when 
opened for the first time. It must be mentioned, however, that the m-n em- 
a Moldavians and Wallachians, all vigorous, sober, and well inured 
to fatigue.” 


Commerce or Brrerun.—The foreign commerce of Belgium 
increases yearly. In 1554 the imports for home amounted to 
343,500,000 francs; and the exports of [Belgian produce to 389.000,000 francs. 
Amongst the chief articles exported figure :—train, 79.585,000 kilos. ; flax, 
25,500,000 kilos. ; refined sugar, 21,500,000; hops, 3 600,100 kilos.; horses and 
colts, 20,000 head ; cattle, 222,400 head, against 100,000 imported; and cloth to 
the value of 19 000 000 francs.) The chief commerce is with France, and goods to 
the value of 118,500,000 francs were exported from Belgium in 1854. The value 
Of 108,000,000 francs were dispatched to Envland, chiefly ia provisions: amongst 
which figure 28,500,000 kilos. of grain; 45,451 head of cattle ; 1,249,000 kilos. 
of meat ; 3,302,000 kilos. of butter; and 1,300,000 francs’ worth of eggs Hol- 
land and the Zliverein figure in the thire aud fourth rank of the commercial 
relations of Belgium. The Snag te of B-lgian enstoms duties in 1854 
amounted to 11,569,000 francs. The following, avcordi the tables just pub- 
lished at Antwerp, is the list of maritime disasters 1 oveurred in the year 
ry hoger 1982 & tie we ye Were lately lost ; destroyed 

y fire, 62; steamers lost, 123— i ‘reneb. i 
13 divers flags. . bi areca a eps = 

Suppression or THE SantuaL Insuerection.—The Santhal in- 
surrection seems now over : the last of the insurgents in the field have been snr- 
rounded, and Kanoo, the so leader of note remain’ 
been captured. The troops, it is supposed, will be saffe 
the police being considered suffi ient from henceforth to maiatain the peace. 
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trers Mp, serie jmp found themselves 
prise, in the centre of a great encampment, with the cooking 
fire, and which had not been abandoned for above ten Pte in 
to the amount of 1500, were scattered in parties of from 
wood all around, over a space of four or five/square miles in extent, The troops 
pow poe contact with them, plunged mt» @ tremendous bamboo jun 
an burning on 
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drove the Santbals b fore them. fini-hed by 
twenty -five villages, and by showing the enemy that none 
impenetrable. Oa the 30th detac! 
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ts were sent 


> or to capture the or insurzen's; and in this they were entirely suc- 


Ensign Allen haying arr 
porkesbl palbanien teria <9 


Beruw axp Lonpon ar Vartance.—lIs a that the Earl of 
Clarendon, at aninterview which Count de Bern: the Ambassador 
at London, had with him, complained of the conduct | by Prussia in 
the Eastern question. Ths Earl expressed himself very vocally as to the 
pretended nen: of Prassia; he complained that that Power continued to 
supply Russia with quantities of warhke that the Prussian Go- 


el 


Prussian army should have been present at Bassian 
Ambassador A celebrate the surrender of ; i has Fe a 
should have been used at a review at Berli Cll ar Ny the 
victory gained by the Russians was glorious for the arms of | “If 
Englaad,” continued his Lordship, “oes not see in all these facts so 
many demonstrations u t avoid 
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NEW BOOKS, §e. 


a blis! 


Just 
DE = SUE md &0"8 INDELIBLE RED- 


LETTER DIARIES for 1956. 


Just published, 
E LA RUE and CO’S MEDICAL 
MEMORANDUM BOOK and INDELIBLE DIARY for 1856. 


x nm rice Is.; free, Is. 24., 
rp HE WAR ALMANACK for 1856, 


A Naval 
Military Year-Book, with 14 Engravings. 
and sndou: H. G. CLARKE and CO” 252, Serand. 


STANDARD JUVENILE BOOK. 
In six volumes, price 


LEASANT PAGES for YOUNG PEOPLE. 


‘The Twentieth Thousand of Vol. I., price 3s. 6d., is now ready. 
HOULsToN and Co., and all Booksellers. 


Should be in o' Home, price 2s. 6d., strongly bound, 
HE PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFE, 
the best book for Matron, Maid, or Emigrant. 
Kent and Co.; and all Booksellers. 


——_—$— 


rE PETIT COURRIER des DAMES; 


or, Journal of French Fashion at 10s, per Quarter; or pre- 
aid, per post, tis.—J. and 5. B, FULLER and UO, 34 and 35, 
Ruthbone-place. 


————_—_——— 
HE JOURNAL DES DEMOISELLES for 

18%6.—J. and 8. B, FULLER and CO. continue to receive Sub- 
scribers’ Names for the * Jourpal des Demoiselles " for 1856, at lis. 
the year, or prepaid, per post, 16s.—34 and 3), Ruthboue-place. 


DEDICATED TO THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
ELEGANT GIFT BOOK FOR GIXL8, 
Prive 3s. 6d SGN 4s., 
BIRTHDAY COUNCIL; or, How to 
be Useful. By Mrs. ALARIC WATTS. 
London: HAMiLTON and Co, Edinburgh: T. C. Jack. 


y Now ready, in post ron” 9s., cloth, 
PNHE NEW s&DITIO of the FIRST 
SERIES of SERMONS. 

By the late Rev. FRED? RICK W. ROBERTSON, of Brighton. ~ 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornhi:l. 


NEW PRESENT BOOK. 
‘This day, beautifully printed on tinted paper, and beund in cloth, 
price 7s. 6d., “ 
y\HE HEROES; or, Greek Fairy Tales for 
My Children. By the Rev. C. KINGSLEY, author of **West- 
ward Ho!” * Glaucus,” &e, With Eight Iliustrations by the 
Author. 


Cambridge: MACMILLAN aod Co. London: Bell and Daldy, 186, 
Fleot-sireet, 


Just published, price Gd.; post-free, 7d., 
OW to DRESS with TASTE: a most 


desirable Companion f+r both Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Also, for Five Stamps, 

HOW to WOO; WHEN, and to WHOM. 

HOW to BEHAVE; or the Spirit of Etiquette: a 
complete Guide to Polite Society for Ladies and Gentlemen. Price 


ad ; post-free, d 


Messrs. I’, W. COOPER and Co., 28, Kirby-street, Hatton-garden. 
‘ 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
ESSRS. HURST and BLACKETT, Sue- 
cessors to Mr. Colburn, have just Published the following 
New Work) :— 
The WANDERER in ARABIA. By G.T. LOWTH, 
Esq. 2 vols., with Illustrations. 21s. 
“ Mr. Lowth is an intelligent traveller, a keen observer of nature, 
and an accomplished artist ’'—Post. we “s 
LIFE ot JEANNE D'ALBRET, QUEEN of NA- 
VANRE. Ry Mivs FREER. 2 vois., with Portrait, 2ts. 
MY EXILE. By ALEX. HERZEN. 2 vols. 2ls. 
“Superior in interest to nine-tenths of the existing works on 
Russia.’’—Atheneum, t 
The OLD COURT SUBURB. By LEIGH HUNT. 
Second Edition. 2vols. 21s, 
* A delightiul book."'"—Fxaminer. . c z 
SPORTING ADVENTURES inthe NEW WORLD. 
By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal Artillery. 2 vols, 21s. 
_ THE NEW NOVELS. 
LAURA GAY. 2 vols. 2is. 
“ We have rarely read a tovel written with finer taste, orsffording 
deeper interest "—Ob er. a: age 
RACHEL GRAY. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 
10s 6d. 
“ Miss Kavanagh has surpasred herself in this tale. We preferit 
to her * Nutnalie’ and * Madeti:e,' attractive as they are.”—Observer, 
The HOUSE of ELMORE: A Family History. 
“'Phis story will be read with unflagging interest.”—Lit. Gazette. 
The LADY of FASHION. By the Author of “ The 
History of a Flirt,” &c. 3 vols, 


Price Is. 6d., 
HE PATRIOT and the HERO: General 
GUYON on the BATTLE FIELDS of HUNGARY and ASIA. 
With Portrait Dedicated to General Sir JOHN SLADE, Kart, 
GC.H., Colonel of the 5th Dregoon Guards. [The profits arisiog 
from the sale of this publication will be applied to the support of the 
Patriotic Industriat School, Chardstock,} 

London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Briset: W. Whereat. Bath: Peach, Williams, Oliver, Collings. 
Taunton: May, Sutton. Weston-super-Mare: J. Whereat. 

5 Just published, the Seventh Edition of 
HE MANUAL of BOUK-KEEPING; or, 


Practical Instructions to the Manufac‘urer, Wholesa'e Dealer, 
anu Retail Tradesman, for ker and balanci. g their books in an 
easy and simple manner; to W is added, for the use of Schools 
aud Young Pers ns, See Books for an entire 
Year, by aa Expe ienced Clerk. 

London; GEORGE BELL, Fleet-street. In cloth, 4s. 


BY DR. MERLE D'AUBIGNE. 
ISTORY of the REFORMATION of the 


f SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Oliver and Boyd's Revised Edi- 
tious. Containing the Fifth Volame—Subject, “The Refurmation in 
England.” 

i: The Finest Library Edition. Large type. 5 vols. vo. 57s. 

2 the Smatler Library dition, 5 vols. post 8vo, 20s, 

3. The Oae Volume Edition, ne none: bound together, 8s., cloth, 
very neat; or 9% it e € 

Hit PROYECTOR: “A Vindication of Cromwell. 
8vo Liurary Edition, reduced to 5s.; or Cabinet Edition, 3s. 

Edinburgh: O&1vek and Borp. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
anc Co. 


i ee ne eee bri oi 
Just , Twelfth Thousand  t2mo, 2s. 
UESTIONS in ARITHMETIC, By 
WILLIAM THROWER, Arithmetical Master in the ah 
Pair ‘Dethcessens of the Stet Oe eae the 
Ath, un le 
‘ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS in the ABOVE. 
Solon oierein: MARSIALL, and Co. Birmingham: J. H. Beilby, 


RELLENGER'S FRENCH AND ENGLISH CONVERSATION, 
N ODEKN FRENCH CONVERSATION; 
containing Elem niary Phrases and New Easy Dialogues, 
in Ficnch and English, on the most familiar subjects. Caretaliy re- 
vised and improved, with rules for the Bmpr of consonants 
ab is Cone by W. A. BELLE! 22nd Edition. limo, 
Ys. Gd. cloth. 
London SiMPKLN and Co,; Whittaker and Co.; and Dulau and Co. 


BUTLER'S J. 0.) GEOGRAPHY OF THE GLOBE. 
Touth Editen, carefully corrected to the present time, smo, 4s. 6d., 


foan, 
Shee GEOGRAPHY of the GLOBE: con- 
tating 5 ee of its several Divisions of Land 
Water, Probl on the Globes and Que tions for kxamination. 
Designed fir the we of Schools and Private Families. JOUN 
OLVING BUTLER; wih par oo ROWBOTHAM, F.K.AS. 
J. O. BUTLER’S QU 
HIStOkY, with Geographical 


PORTRAIT of the late 

ROGERS, Esq. in_his 99nd year, with Aut . from a 
Jaguere otype by E. PAINE, drawn on Stone by T. H. LYNCH. 
Vriuts, 7a. 64.; Stereoscopic 7s, 6d. To be seen at the Publishers, 
Metars. HERING and KEMINGTON'S, 137, Regent-street. 


AMUSEMENT FOR CHRISTMAS PARTIES. 


Price 2.; by post, 2s. 2d. y 
HAKSPERIAN CHARACTER CARDS, pro- 
va esipi atanter Hilehemen, doe-apiheis ore somlis waried.” 
Cele. ndoL? MEAD end POWELL, Areade, London bridge 


ESTIONS in ROMAN. 
Illustrations, &e. 12mo, 


NEW MUSIC, ge. 


ANDEL.—Twelve New SACRED SONGS, 

arranged by R. ANDREWS, Extra Subscription Copies, 7s. 6d. 

May I had of Mr. ANDREWS, 84, Oxford-street, Manchester. Sent 
post-free. 


HANTS.—A Set of EIGHT DOUBLE 
CHANTS, composed by JAMES WALTERS, Sept., 1855. 
arranged fur Four Voices, and Organ or Pianoforte. To be had of 
the Author, at 58, Rorough-road, London. Price Is. 2d., or postage- 
free for fourteen Stamps. 


IRD OF THE WILD WOOD, Sung by 

Madame GASSIER at M. JULLTEN’S CONCERTS with the 
greatest success. lustrated with a Portrait of Madame Gassier. 
Price 25., Postage-free.—JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 


NEW _ DANCES. —Just published, 
‘pes LAUREL, a Military Dance, arranged 
for the Ball-room. Also, THE TRIPLET (a second set), com- 


prising the Schoutische, Valse, and Polka Mazarka, by EDGAR 
WEBSTER. D'ALMALNE and Co., London, 


CONCERTINA MISCELLANY, for 


T Concertina and Piano, by GEORGE CASE, is published every 
month, price 2s 6d. Subscription per ancum, price 2is. The Twelve 
Numbers for 1855 are now published. 

Bovusky and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


WNHE CORNET MISCELLANY, for Cornet 


& Pistons and Piano, by THOMAS HARPER, is published 
every month, price 34, (Subserip'ion per annum, 30s.), postaxe-free. 
No. 1, for January, cmtains Verdi's Rigoletto. No. 2, for February, 
will contain [1 Tiovatore. 

Bvosey and S0Ns, 28, Holles-strect. 


fetes VIOLIN OPERAS, price 2s. 6d. 


each. A new aries of twelve popular operas, complete for 
Violin, to be published on the first of every month in the year 1856, 
No 1, for January, La Sonnambula, is now ready, price 2s. 6a. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


H. HOLMES'S NEW PIANOFORTE 

e MUSIC.—Whispering Music, 2s.; Fairy Fingers, 5s.;Con- 

certo, Consuelo, 78.; Ameican Ballad, Ys.; Border Strains, :s.; 

Chimes of Epgiand, 3s.; Minuetto, nigoletto, 24. 6d.; Parade 
March, 2s. Boosey, 23, Holles-street, 


ULLIEN and CO’S MUSICAL PRESEN- 
TATION and CIRCULATING LIBRARY combined. Sub- 
scribers to this Library are presented with Three Guineas’ worth 
of Music every year. Prospectuses forwarded on application to 
JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 


CGENIG’S JOURNAL for Cornet-a-Piston 


and Piavoforte, being a Collection of the most popular 
Operatic Airs, Dance Music, Ballads, &e., &c., arranged for Cornet- 
&- Pistons Solo, or fur Cornet and Pianoforte. Price of each number, 
4s.; Cornet Solo, 25. Complete Catalogues sent on application to 
JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 


OPULAR SONG.—SOMETHING to LOVE 


ME. Composed by E. L. HIME. Price 2s.; sent postage- 
free. In consequence of the great success of this favourite Song, Mr. 
Hime has published two Editions—one in F, for Soprano; and one in 
D, for contralto,—DUFF and HODGSON, 65, Oxiord-street, where 
may be had, “ Look always on the Sunny Side,” and ‘* We yet may 
Meet again '"—two celebrated tenor songs, by the same composer. 


OPULAR MUSIC of the OLDEN TIME: 


a Collection of Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes, 
iuustrative of the National Music of England; with Short Introduc- 
tions tw the different Periods, and Notices of the Airs from Writers 
cf the 16th and 17th Centuries. Also, a Short Account of the Min- 
strels. By W. CHAPPELL,F.S.A. To be completed in 16 Paris, 
,orming 2 Vols., imp. 8vo; each Part containing about 30 Ballads and 
‘Tunes, Parts I. to LV. are now ready. Price of each, 3s.; or to Sub- 
seribers, 2s. 6d. The remainder to be published periodically. 

London: CRAMER, BEALL, and CHAPPELL, 201, Kegent-street, by 
whom Subscribers’ Names are received « 


IANOFORTES for HIRE at CHAPPELL’. 


—The best of every description, by Broadwood, Collard, and 
Erard, for Sale or Hire.— 50, New Bond-strect. 


IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 
. CO, have the beat of every deseription for SALE or HIRE.— 
201, Regent. street. M 


HE PIANOFORTE TAUGHT.—Private 
Lessons, ons houréach, twice a week. Terms, 21s. Address, 
Mies BURNETT, 15, Charrington-street, Oakley-square. 


R. W..R. BRAINE begs to announces that he 


has made an alteration in one of his public engagements that 
wul admit of his taking afew more PRIVATE PUPILS for PIANO 
or SINGING.—7, Pemtroke-square, Kensington. 


ARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 


CO. have a Large Assortmentof HARMONIUMS by ALEX 
ANDRE, varying in price from 10 to 85 Guineas.—201, Regent-street. 


PIANOFORTE for ls. 6d.—A New 7 Oct. 

Piano, of the value of £35, will be given, to one of 700 purchasers 
of K. Kemp’s edition of * Partant pour la Syrie," price Is. bd. May 
be had. by inclosing 21 gostage-stamps, of R. > and Co., 50, 
Great street, d- place, 


ETZMANN’S PIANOS for CHRISTMAS.— 


‘The most economical and judicious mode of obtaining a really 
isto Hire one, Baraers eS eee a 


ta FLAUTISTS.—To be SOLD, for Eighteen 

Guineas, a Council and Prize Medal SILVER FLUTE 
(Hoehm’s and Cartes Parents), nearly mew, and in pe fect order. 
Made by Messrs. Rudall, Rose, Carte, and Co. Cost Twenty-eight 
Guineas.—Application to be made to JAMES BAYNE, Stationer, 


more 
climates af our colonies. In elegant walnut, 
gany. Cases packed for abroad for £2 10s. 
nufactory, 27, 28, and 29, King William-street, London-bridge. 


LLIEN and CO.’S CORNET-.a-PISTONS. 
and tried by HERR KOENIG. 
Cornet-d-Pistons (by Courtois), 


Here Koenig . 


used . i se os 
2.—The prt Dale Corne’-d-Pistons (by Courtois), 
Concert .. : 


used by Herr Koenig at M. Juilien s 
3.—The Military Cornet-i-Pistons .. 
4.—The Amateur Cornet-&-Pixtons .. 


No. 1. 


WA USICAL BOX DEPOT, &, 


for the sale of SWISS MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
mace hy sheoolonenien Messrs. NICOLE, Fréres, of Geneva,—Large 


sizes, four airs, I4in. , £4; six airs, 18 in. £668.; eight airs, 
2 in. Jong, ; and twelve airs 20} in. long, £12 12s, 2 contaning 
national, and airs, with hymns ‘and other 


rpaE HALF-CROWN BOX of WATER 
COLOURS, prepared expressly for the Department of Scienco 


aud Art, Marlborough-house, and Schools in connection. 
REEVES and 5ONS,«13, Cheapside, London. 


DUCATION.—To be disposed of tle Good- 


will and Furniture’of «FIRST-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Apply to A. B., Post-oflice, Worksop, Notts. * 


DUCATION for LITTLE BOYS, 77, High- 
3 street, Lewes, Sussex.—_Mrs. GEORGE BROOKS receives 
Young Gentlemen for Board and Superior Educadion. The highest 
references can be given, and terms may be known on application. 


DUCATION.— WOKINGHAM MATHE-| 


| 


MATICAL and CLASSICAL ACADEMY, conducted by Mr. | 


G. GARRATT. Terms, Four Guineas per quarter; Laundress, Seven 
Shillings and Six 
is dry, and proverbially salubrious. 


OVERNESSES and COMPANIONS.— 


SOH9 BAZAAR.—A very comprehensive List, English and 
Foreign. No Charge for Inspection. Letters post-paid. 


A PRIVATE TUTOR, in Orders, Fellow of 


his College, Second-class Classics, wishes to receive into his 
house, in Oxford,a PUPIL, toprepare for the University. Address 
T. and G. Shrimpton, Booksellers, Oxford. 


pecee. References given and required, Wokingham | 


RIVATE SECRETARY.—An ENGAGE- | 


MENT is required by a Genteel YOUNG MAN (age 27) to a 
Gentleman, or as 2 COMPANION. Would travel. Information on 
applying to W., 20, Post-office, Liverpool, till sent for. 


G\CHOOL ASSISTANTS, duly qualified, in 


search of Engagements either in Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Es- 
tablishments, are invited to Register their Names, Quaiifications, 
and References, in person, at Mess:s. RELFE, BROTHERS, School 
Booksellers and Stationers, 150, Aldersgate-strect, London. 

These Registers are opened Half-Yearly, for One Month, from the 
lsth of December and June. No charge is made, the object being to 
provide Messrs. R.'s connection with Assistants of ability and worth. 
Office hours 10 to 4 o'clock. 


ARTNERSHIP EN COMMANDITE.—The 


Advertiser is willing ‘o borrow £1000 for three years certain, 
and pay 10 per cept interest, his object being to extend a well 
lished Business, The, lender may thus secure a good profit with the 
safety ensured by Partnership en Comm «ndite.— Address A. B., care 
of Mr. Eyre, Advertising Agent, 32, Bouverie-street, Fleet street. 


A GENTLEMAN just relinquishing the 

EDITORIAL MANAGEMENT of a HIGH CLASS PRO- 
VINCIAL NEWSPAPER, of Conservative Politics, is desirous of 
another ENGAGEMENT. One teadiog to a Partnership would be 
preferred. ‘The Advertiser has had much practice as a Short-hand 
Writer, and is familiar with all the Departments of a Newspaper.— 
Address W. A., care of Mr. Mitchell, Newspaper Press Directory 
Office, Red-lion- court, Fleet-street, London. 


OOD WRITING.—Twelve excellent GOLD 


AMALGAM PENS sent free, packed in a neat box, to any 
part of the kingdom by retarn of post. on receipt of one dozen post- 
Aaxge-stawps. Address, Mr. HERBERT, 5, Carlton place, Mall, 
Ciifton, Bristol. 

“The pens you sent were really first-rate.""—C. H. 

“I am greatly pleased with the pens. Send me three dozen more 
of the same.”—J. E. B. 

“J never wrote with any so good "—M. Y. 


MARTS WRITING INSTITUTION, 5, | 


heaprere eget the Haymarket and t-cireus.— 
from Ten till o daily. Persons of all ages received (privately) and 
pes at ge! time, suiting their own convenience. Lessons one hour 
. No ; mo extras. Imprevement guaranteed in eight to 
twelve lessons. Separate rooms for Ladies, to which department (if 
preferred) Mrs. Smart will attend.—Apply to Mr. Smart, as above. 
CAUTION. —No connexion with persons teach’ in the provinces. 
Mr. Wm. Smart's only Establishment is 5, Pi , Regent-circus, 


OWN HOUSES and APARTMENTS 


WANTED for the ensuing PARLIAMENTARY SESSION — 
Mr. W. A. OAKLEY begs to announce that he bas numerous in- 
quiries for Town Residences and Apartments, and respectfully re- 
quests to be favoured with full particulars from the families desirous 
of leaving London and letting their resid nces for those approaching 
gaa pply to Mr. Oukley, Auctioneer, 3, Regent-street, Waterloo- 
place. 


PRING GROVE STATION, on the Windsor 
Line, Eight Mites from Hyde-park- co: . ‘Trains’ hour 
to and from Walterico Terminus. SUBST. AL VILLA RESI- 
DENCES are erected and elegantly finished on any approved plan 
on the Spring Grove Estate, which is delghtfully situate on a soil of 
gravel, between Osterley-pask and Richmond. These Houses 
cave good Gardens attached to them, and additional land may be ob- 
be had from tbe Manager, at the ‘Estate Ofice, oppostis the Station; 
be from janager, at ite ic, OD} tation; 
or in Town, at 17, Warwick-street, Regent-street. 


R. MEGHTS New SHOW-ROOM, at his 

>» West-end’Establishment, No. 112, nt-street, extending 
to Giasshouse-s is now completed, and is furnished with the 
newest and at approved designs of Electro-plated Dioner, Tea, 
and Coffee Services, Liquor frames, Salvers, Toast-racks, Spoons, 
Forks, &c. Alsda@ | assortment of the best London and Sheffield 
made Table-knives.—112, Regent-street, London. 


ILVER TEA and COFFEE SERVICES.— 

A. B, SAVORY and SONS, Silveremiths, 11 and 12, Cornhill, 
London, have finished several New Patterns of the above articies. 
The Prince of Wales’ Pattern. The Louis Quatorze Pattern. 

Strong Silver Tea Pot £12 13 06] Strong Silver fea Pot £15 12 0 

Ditto, Sugar Bwsin, gilt 7 10 0 | Ditto Sugar Basin, gilt 8 10 0 

Dito Cream Ewer, gilt 5 © 0 | Ditto Cream Ewer, gilt 6 0 0 

Dito Coffee Pot.. «+ 15 9 0] Ditto Coffee Pot is 40 


£4012 0 
The Ilustrated Guide to the of Silver and Siver-plated 
Ware, containing Weights aad Prices of the various articles, may be 
had postage-free on ier B. Savory and Soas, opposite 
the Bank of England, 11 and 12, Cornhill, L ndon. 


EFORE YOU HAVE YOUR LIKENESS 


TAKEN send for DEWDNEY’S PATTERNS of BROOCHES, 
Lockets, Bracelets, &c., which are sent free on receipt of two 


age eanee. Registered Revolving ip Gold, to 
Leer either Re oe hair, at pleasure of wearer, from 45s. 
A Gold Piated Brooch or Locket 


seat free to any part of the ki: 
dom for 10s. 6d.—Dewdney, Goldsmith and Sewell, 
172, Fenchurch-street, City, London. 


TO CAPTAINS AND MERCHANTS. 
AIR JEWELLERY.—A new and elegant 
Illustrated Book. Sent free to any part of the World — 
DEWDNEY, Hair Jeweller, 172, Fenchurch-street, Londoa. 


AIR JEWELLERY.—Artist in Hair— 
pohigit a nea a Gentlemen erry 
aaents bahay in gold, HAIR BRACELETS, Chains, Brooches, 
Rings, 8, Studs, &c., and forwards the same ity 
boxes, at about one-half the usual wr decesenar he ection of 
pong free.—Dewdney, 172, Fenchureh-street. 


HRIMPTON and HOOPER’S GRADUATED 


GROOVELESS NEEDLES,—* Lieut.-Col Phipps has received 
commands his Royal Highness the Prince 


Perhaps the abo tion is even strictly necersocen§ hen 
Conabhrinnh sisal Pukatsane | for rediling the Penci Shao 
Unless these have be-n most sccurar to the exact size of 
cele eps they will be found utte: ty 3 pi 

Eacn sume lead points is stamped “ Warranted 5. MoR- 
“DAN and Co" }, 32, City-road, London. 
tere ARTS.—S. MORDAN and CO. beg to 

inform the pu & genuine 
pure Cumberland Lead DRAW PENCIL, without a particle of 
fr lease Qergeat tlt eden 5S. M. and Co. ¢ no hesitation in 
asserting that such ex in every have never 
yet been produced; and in con! of this the highest testimo- 
nials from all the first artists, and engineers have been 
received. The following is an abbreviated List:— 
Charles Barry, Esq., R.A. wip ore F.S.A. 

C. L. Eastlake, -y PRA. Philip Hardwick, sy RAL 
Giatiaon Bis . Sasa wr hg id Sir + PWC 
] 2) yon, «1 

Richard Westmacott, -» | David Roberts, R.A. 
arte, = agi ais ws ay A.R.A. 
; i pencil is stamped with their name, “ 

Manufactory, %2, don, 


| in IMustrated Catalogue 
Station.—WILLIAM T. COOPER, 26, Oxford- 


E LA RUE and CO.’S PLAYING-CARDS, 


The New Patterns for the Season are now ready. 


Pts sea's DRESSING - CASES, 
188, Strand. 
Catalogues post-free. 


ONDON CARPET WAREHOUSE.— 


A WAUGH and SON, 3 and 4, Goodge-street, and at the Port- 
land Gallery, 316, Kegent-street, during alterations. 


IRST-CLASS FURNITURE and BED- 


DING.—JOHN MAPLE, 145 to 117, TOTTENHAM-COURT- 
ROAD.—An Llustrated priced List of every Article, is., post-freo. 


UITABLE PRESENTS to GENTLEMEN.— 


ADENEY'S SELF-ADJUSTING STUDS and BUTONS, may 
be had at the Patenteo’s, 16, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, London. 


JQIMMEL’S PERFUMED PARIS EXHI-. 


} BITION ALMANACK, for scenting pocket-books, &c., price 
6d.; sent for seven stamps.—39, Gerard-street, Soro. 


WN ETHYLATED SPIRIT of WINE— 


LIGHTLY and SIMON, Licensed Makers, 123, Fenchurch- 
street, London. -The Excise regulations furnished (gratis) on 
application. 


5 also 
single specimens, dt J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London. 


RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 


LIBRARY, &e.—An extensive Assortment of ALABASTER, 
MARBLE, BRONZL, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR ORNAMENTS, 
Manufactured aud Imported by J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, London. 


OR FAMILY ARMS, send Name 


and County toths HERALDIC OFFICE. Fee, search and 
aketch, 36. 6d.; or stamy Arms painted, quartered, &c.—Observe, 
H. SALT, the Heraldic , Great Turnstile, Lincoln's-inn. 


Cyeaee LOCKS, Fireproof Safes, Cash and 


Deed Boxes.—CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; 
and Wolverhampton. 


NUNS, RIFLE3, REVOLVERS, AIR- 


CANES, &c.— Large assortments of doubie guns, ditto in pairs, 
double rifles, Adams’, Coit’s, and all approved systems of Revolvers 
in endless variety.—KEILLY, Gunmaker, New Oxford-street. 


(ARTS for FARM USE; also for EMI- 


GRANTS, BUILDERS, &c.—W. DRAY and CO., Manu- 
facturers, Swau-lane, Upper Thames-street, London-bridge. 


yout SPRING-CARTS; also, DOG-CARTS, 


of the best Description, at the lowest prices.—W. DRAY and 
CO., Manufacturers, Swan-lane, Upper Thames-street, London. 


Vs CHESTS, containing Eleven 


Stoppered Bottles, Scales, Weights, and Measure, in Polished 
Oak Case, wiih Lock, 227s. Mahogany Chests at equally moderate 


| prices, at WILLIAM T. COOPER'S, 26, Oxford-street, London. 


"\HE CORK RESPIRATOR is the Lightest, 


Cheapest, and most Efficacions ever invented. Thousands are 
daily deriving benefit from its use. Price 3s., free by post, of 
WILLIAM T. COOPER, 26, Oxford-street. 


AVEMENT or ENEMA APPARATUS of 


every description at wholesale prices. The Apparatus No.3 
is particularly recommended. Price 19s. 


Free to any Kailway 
street, London... 


rendered clean and white, the gums strengthened, and a de- 

lightfal fragrance imparted to the breath, by COOPER'S ANTI- 

SEPTIC CARNATION TOOTH-PASTE. Price Is. ljo. and 2s. 9d. 

Sel Dimers ew 26, Oiford-street, London. Agent for Ire~ 
Mr. James Light, 12, Fleet-street, Dublin. 


be obtained on application.—339, Oxford-street. 


SEO INOEAERIC APPARATUS, Complete, 

with Double Achromatic Lenses, Chemicals, &c., the Art 
‘Taught included, for £3, £5 5s., and £11 ils —Send for a List (post- 
free) at GILBERT FLEMING'S, 495, New Oxford-street, Author of 
“ First Steps in Photography," price'6d.; by post, seven stamps. 


of hg oageurt xinipoiyomoenin Self-Registering, showing 
the extremes of temperature. Also, the Now Crimean Ther- 
mometer, with very low scale, at CALLAGHAN'’S, 23a, New Bond- 
street (corner of Conduit street). N.B. Military Field-Glasses and 
‘Telescopes of all kinds, 


APPIN’S “SHILLING” 
warranted the Makers, JOSEPH MAP- 
PIN and Horie Gueane Outlay Works, Bhetfield; and 37, 


APPIN’S SUPERIOR TABLE KNIVES, 
as made for the Crystal Palace, bam, handles cannct 
possibly become loose; the blades are of tho very first quality, 


own Buyers supplied at their 
Wareh suse, 87, Moorgate-strovt, City; and Queen's Cutlery 
Shetfield. 


Works, 
URE FRENCH COLZA OIL, 5s. 6d. per 


gallon —Messrs. LEMAIRE and CO., Manufacturers, Paris. 


BATH (is the greatest luxury in bathing), Warm, Sulphur, 

and Shampoo Baths, always ready.—10, Argyle-place, 
t-street, and 5, New Broad-street, City. Warm Baths sent out 
ten miles of London. 


ODELLING in LEATHER.—See to what 


this Artis brought by an inspection of the SPE- 
GlmENS at the Soho Bazaar Entrance, and at the Manuf,ctory, 13, 
. “Plxin Directions” by ROSH GILBERT. Amute: 

with PROPER materials. 


i 


AIR DESTROYER.—1, Little Queen-street, 
ROSS'S DEPILATORY, for re- 
from the face, 


easy, 
ee Cotton, or Books, is with the PATENT 
E SILVER PLATES. Any person can use them. Initial 
Set of Numbers, 


é 
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ANTIQUITIES FOUND NEAR HEAD-QUARTERS, BEFORE SEBASTOPOL 


Tue present page presents considerable attractions for the lover of | day fifty men of his regiment in excavating these ruins, The result richly 


antiquities, akin to the interest of the site as the seat of the War. 
Both Illustrations are from the pencil of our Special Artist, Mr. 
Goodall. 
Viadimir, in the Russian Cemetery,on the French extreme left. The edifice 
is circular in plan; and the walls and room are embellished with portraits 


of sacred character, in addition to what appears to be a celestial representa- | 


tion above the large figure on the cross. The group of objects engraved 
above the view of the Cemetery Church, are specimens of the various anti- 
quities found in an ancient building discovered by Colonel Monroe, 39th 
Regiment, near the Head-quarters in the Camp before Sebastopol. 
discovery is thus graphically related in one of the able letters of the 7'imes 
Correspondent :— 


* All about the “plateau ot the Chersonese, you find traces of old buildings, 
scattered about in various directions, and easily recognisable from the num- 
ber of large cut stones lying about. One of these heaps, just on the top of 
the Col de Balaclava, a few hundred yards from the English head-quarters, 


must have struck every one last year coming up from Balaclava to the pla- | 
| filled with the remains of thirteen large circular earthen vases, of about | 


teau. During the winter, however, French cavalry was encamped near the 
spot, and the consequence was that most of the stones which were lying 
above grouiid. were taken away for hut and kitchen building, and thus 
were scattered about, leaving no mark on the place where they had 
been taken from. On October 26th a party of the 4th Foot was 
collecting stones in that place, and one of the men found an old coin, 
which he brought to his officer, Lieutenant Nash: who, in his turn, told the 
thing to Captain Patton, of the same regiment. This latter went up with the 
coin to Colonel Munroe, of the 39th; who, being himself an antiquary, took 
up the matter, and received permission ‘from head-quarters to employ every 


Ri 


ae 
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The lower Engraving shows the interior of the Church of St. | 


The | 
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| repaid the labour, and a circular building, about thirty feet in diameter, with 
the traces of two lateral lines of walls—one running in a southerly, the other 
in an easterly direction—have been laid open. The circular building is 
divided from north to south by a wall; in the eastern part of the semicircle 
thus formed is the door, which faces south, and a kind of well, narrow 
at the mouth, and then expanding as it descends lower down; opposite 
| to itis a large slab, forming a parallelogram of about eight feet by four, stand- 


ing upright, and surrounded by a circular wall of small stones, different in | 


construction from the rest of the building, which is composed of the regularly- 
cut stones of Greek architecture. But the most curious thing in this compart- 
ment is a slab horizontally imbedded in the corner formed by the north side 
| of the outside wall and the partition wall. The edges of it are somewhat 
| higher than the middle, and on the end of the slab which faces 

the interior a kind of gutter is cut out, as if to facilitate the 
| running down of finid. A similar stone is on the other side of the par- 
| tition-wall, only haying the gutter in a right angle with that of the 
| slab in the first compartment. The second compartment itself is divided from 
east to west by a wall, on both sides of which the whole remaining space is 


| four feet in diameter. They are all broken to pieces, and only held by 
adhering to the earth in which they lie. They must have been of an amphora 
shape, narrow at the mouth, as one can see from the fragments of edges 
| which haye been dug out. On the sides of some there are triangular rivets of 
| lead, very likely old repairs; two of the vases are double, one inside the 
| other. Neither the parts of the buildings yet laid open, nor the 
different objects found in the rubbish throw much light on the nature of the 
building. ‘Phe objects found consist of eight or ten brass coins, all of the same 
' kind, marked on both sides with what looks like a cross, with the points split 


and inclining downwards; a heap ot remains of jars, on a piece or which I 

thought I recognised Arabic characters: some bones of animals, and 

the figure of a man from the legs downwards. Colonel Munros 

thinks it may be a Grecian temple; that the earthen jars were 
| there to receive the blood of the victims, which flowed in from the 
two slabs, which he supposes to be the altars where the sacrifice was 

performed. I cannot help thinking it resembles more the circular tower of a 
fortress with the well, which resembles exactly the wells abounding in the 
neighbourhood of Eupatoria, and still in use. Nearly at the head of every 
ravine leading down from the upper part of the plateau of the Chersonese 
towards the sea or the harbourof Sebastopol you can see traces of buildings, with 
the same kind of square stones ; and there are often two corresponding ones, as 
| is the case on the spot where the excavation has taken place. On the 
opposite side, just. below the French head-quarters, there is another 
such heap of ruins as I remember to have seen on the site of the 
| excavation last year, which contains very likely a similar building. Be- 
| tween the two, in the hollow formed by the beginning of the ravine, which 
| is no other than the ravine leading to the Dockyard Creek, is a well, which 
ought to be perhaps brought into connection with the two buildings. Of 
course, it is only by further excavations that the question can be decided. 
The earthén jars seem the greatest puzzle, unless one perhaps supposes them 
| to have been magazines for grain, which are eyen now not.uncommon in some 
| parts of the East. 


Our Artist's selection from these interesting fragments of ancient art 
| includes the lower portion of the vase; a lamp; some coins; a terra- 
| cotta head ; and some pieces of pottery bearing figures and specimens of 
| classic ornamentation. The circular building, or rather portions of its 
| roof, were. engraved in the InLusrratrep Lonpon News for Dec. 8. 
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